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MARY OLIVIER: A LIFE 


By the Author of “The Divine Fire’’ “‘The Tree of Heaven’”’ etc., etc. 


May Sinclair has here written a most unusual and original novel, 
both in its method and content. “ Mary Olivier” is a direct presen- 
tation of a woman’s life, her thoughts, sensations and emotions, told 
without artificial narrative or analysis, without autobiography. The 
main interest of this remarkable story lies in Mary Olivier’s search 
for reality, her relations with her mother, father and three brothers, 
and her final passage from the bondage of infancy, the conflicts of 
childhood and adolescence, the disenchantments of maturity, to the 
freedom, peace and happiness of middle age. The period covered 
is from 1865 when Mary is two years old to 1910 when she is forty- 
seven. , 

“ Mary Olivier” is a book that will stir wide comment. It is 
perhaps the finest of all Miss Sinclair’s novels. Published Sep- 
tember 2. $2.00 
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STORM IN A TEACUP 


By the Author of “Old Delaboie,” “Brunel’s Tower,” etc., etc. 


“Storm in a Teacup” carries on Mr. Phillpotts’ novels dealing 
with the human side of the different industries. Here the art of 
paper making furnishes the background. Mr. Phillpotts tells a 
delightful and highly entertaining story of a young wife who elopes 
with a man of high intellectual ability because she considers her 
husband commonplace. This decision on her part leads to a num- 
ber of unusual and frequently amusing situations. “ Storm in a Tea- 
cup” is Phillpotts at his best, a delightfully human story told with 
skill and art. $1.60 
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The High Cost of Waste 


N © MATTER NOW BEFORE the American people is 
of a more pressing character and significance than 
the steeply mounting prices of those commodities 
upon which life directly or indirectly depends. The 
suggestions for meeting this problem which have 
come out of Washington fail to take into account 
the character of business and industry. The pre- 
tentious attack upon profiteers is an avoidance of 
the real issue, which is not the profits of the owner 
but the excessive waste, social and economic, which 
is inevitable when industrial equipment is primarily 
operative, not to satisfy social needs but to produce 
profits for the employer. 

A scientific and competent survey would show 
that unnecessary waste follows from: 

1. The diversion of labor and resources to socially 
useless or socially superfluous purposes. 

2. Those practices of business competition which either 
curtail output or, by duplication of equipment and con- 
cellation of effort, increase the labor and material cost of 
the product. 

3. The ignorance of actual social needs and the con- 
sequent failure to adapt production to meet them. 

We are certain that the final solution for 
the difficulties of living encountered by the aver- 
age citizen can be found only in a more intelligent 
utilization of our productive capacity. The prac- 
ticability of a tremendously increased production has , 
been demonstrated, both in this country and else- 
where, by the experiences of the Great War, and 
there remains no question as to whether it is possible 
mechanically, with the existing industrial equipment, 
to make more than ample provision for the material 
needs of every inhabitant of the United States. 

We disagree with those who believe that the 
hecessary increase in production can be secured mere- 
ly by increasing the output of the individual worker, 
even as we disagree with those who would bait the 
taker of an excessive profit. For the inevitable 
waste, which will follow this greater production of 
socially useless or socially superfluous goods, will ef- 
fectually cancel any increase in individual productiv- 
ity. Nor should it be forgotten that it is psychologi- 
cally impossible to induce labor to increase its pro- 
duction per diem or per capita when it is becom- 
Ing obvious to everyone that forces are in opera- 
tion which prevent a corresponding betterment 


of the physical well-being of the efficient worker. 

Furthermore waste results also from the ab- 
sorption of values’ through superfluous processes and 
handlings, which lessen the actual amount of life- 
sustaining goods that income will command, and 
therefore diminish the effective demand for the essen- 
tial industrial products. For if the average worker ~ 
is unable to buy with his present high money wage 
as much as he was able to buy with the lower money 
wage which he received a few years ago, the cause 
can only be that, at certain steps in the process which 
brings food from the farms, clothing and shoes from 
the fields and factories, and housing from the forests 
and quarries, a portion of the values, far beyond 
what might be considered necessary or reasonable, 
has been absorbed in payment for useless exertion. 
This leads to a diminution of the real purchasing 
power of income, which in turn leads to deliberate 
restrictions upon production. 

And this process of absorbing values unnecessarily 
is increasing continually. As the industrial system 
develops it becomes more complex, more roundabout, 
affording a growing number of opportunities for 
non-productive middlemen to insert themselves be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. In many 
cases they who insert themselves do not add to the 
life sustaining values of the goods which pass 
through their hands, though they add to the price 
at which the goods are sold, bringing about a total 
which is excessive. 

At the same time, of course, the improvements in 
equipment and processes tend to offset, by cheaper 
production, these inserted charges. In normal times 
processes and methods improve perhaps faster than 
the middlemen can take up the slack. In all likeli- 
hood the worker has benefited by the industrial im- 
provements of the past hundred years, but in years 
such as those through which we have just passed, 
the reverse is far nearer the truth: And since it is 
legally impossible at the present time to disallow the 
cost of these wasteful and useless practices, the 
country’s workers are in the way of starving because 
our methods of sustaining life have become too high- 
ly refined. 

Another factor which artificially maintains pro- 
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duction costs above the figure which would be, justi- 
fied by the advanced state of industrial development 
is the practice of selling labor saving machinery at 
a price which bears no relation to the labor and 
equipment cost of manufacture, but at a price which 
is just below the saving in wages which the pur- 
chaser will realize through its use. 

And, finally, though this does not by any means 
complete the full list, the general restriction of pro- 
duction, such as we are now witnessing and which is 
brought about by a general fear of over-production, 
adds greatly to the cost at which goods can profitably 
be sold. When production is restricted below the 
possible maximum, there is added to the production- 
cost of the actual product the overhead of the idle 
equipment as well as the cost of the increased effort 
to sell on a listless market. Furthermore, wages are 
reduced or are kept down to the minimum during 
this period, with the result that the purchasing 
power of the community is restricted. 

All this in spite of the fact that, as the industrial 
arts develop, the cost of production, measured in 
labor-energy and equipment-time units, constantly 
decreases. Unchecked by our misunderstanding of 
its nature, the industrial machinery already in exist- 
ence would produce more than a sufficiency for every 


one. Our present need is not to build new factories, 
but to operate intelligently those already in exist. 
ence; not to induce the army of industry to work 
more hours per week, but to release it from the re- 
strictions which divert. its natural expenditures of 
energy to socially useless purposes; not to penalize 
the profiteer, but to insist that waste shall not be a 
source of profit to anyone. 

It is not hard to see that our industrial system is 
not functioning for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, and that it is not producing at its full capac- 
ity. In this is to be found the explanation of the 
appalling predicament in which this country, in com- 
mon with other civilized countries, now finds itself. 

A complete and impartial investigation of the 
actual costs of production in the principal American 
industries must be made to determine the extent and 
character of the wastes which have crept into the 
process by which man must get from the earth those 
things upon which life depends. As the Federal 
Government will undertake neither a complete nor 
an impartial investigation, we are urging that a 
survey be made by experts who are scientifically 
qualified and are independent of political and finan- 


cial interests. 
THE Eprrors. 


The Economic Crux 


‘ ALL of the programs for reconstruc- 
tion and industrial relations recently issued by 
non-labor organizations and individuals contain, in 
some form, vigorous denunciation of restriction of 
output by the workers. That section of the pro- 
gram recently adopted by referendum vote of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States which. 
deals with this topic may be taken as ‘illustrative 
of the non-labor approach to the subject. It states 
the matter thus: 
Efficient production in conjunction with adequate wages 
is essential to successful industry. Arbitrary restriction 
on output below reasonable standards is harmful to wage 
earners, employers, and the public and should not be 
permitted. Industry, efficiency, and initiative, wherever 
found, should be encouraged and adequately rewarded, 
while indolence and indifference should be condemned. 
Such condemnations as this have been evoked by 
the labor union regulations limiting the amount of 
work or of production per worker and by the un- 
official practises among the workers themselves of 
deliberate curtailment of effort. The closing sen- 
tence of the above quotation implies that such 
restrictions are the concomitants of “ indolence and 
indifference.” But such a simple and ready ex- 


planation is open to serious questioning and is prob- 


ably due to a failure to comprehend the real motives 
behind the labor movement. 

The major premise upon which restriction of 
output is condemned is the proposition that only 
increased production can insure any permanent and 
general improvement in society. ‘There are, of 
course, many who believe that a more equitable 
scheme of distribution would contribute more to 
the well-being and development of society; but a 
consideration of quantities available for distribu- 
tion, whether of capital wealth or of goods, must 
lead any reasonable person to concede that increased 
production is a prerequisite to such improvement, 
whatever else may follow. Enough of the neces- 
sary commodities there can never be because of the 
growth of consumption, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively: an increase, considered absolutely 
and relatively to the population, in the production 
of most commodities and services appears therefore 
to be an indisputable need of a developing and im- 
proving civilization. 

Why then should labor organizations practice 
restriction of output? Or, setting aside restriction 
of output during working hours, why should labor 
organizations seek a progressive reduction of hours 
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of work, having obtained a sixty hour week, seeking 
one of fifty-four, then of forty-eight, until now, in 
many trades where a forty-four hour week is in 
force, one of thirty-six hours is under discussion as 
the next demand? To many persons, and par- 
ticularly to employers, such a policy appears social 
suicide; while they may assent to a decrease from 
the demonstrably excessive hours of yesterday, they 
can find in these continued demands for a shorter 
working week solely a manifestation of “ indolence 
and indifference.” 

Yet, behind these demands for a progressive 
reduction in hours of work, the literature on the 
labor movement discloses a methodical and reasoned 
program. In most industries the workers suffer 
from the lack of continuous employment; in the 
needle trades, for example, periods of intense 
activity for a few months alternate with periods of 
unemployment and consequent lack of wages. The 
same situation is found in almost all competitive 
enterprises. From coal and metal mining to food 
preparation, in practically every form of produc- 
tion, there is an alternation of expansion and con- 
traction of production, a taking on and a turning 
off of employees accordingly. To modify this sit- 
uation, and by prolonging the period of production 
to gain a greater continuity of employment, is the 
frankly announced purpose of labor’s demands for 
a shorter and shorter working week. ‘The reason- 
ing behind this procedure may be briefly stated: if 
the employer, operating on a fifty-four hour 
schedule, can in six months produce enough to gain 
a profit, then the adoption of a forty-four hour week 
will prolong to eight mionths the period of produc- 
tion necessary to gain an equivalent profit. The 
corollary of this reads: if the employer can produce 
enough in six months to gain a profit from one 
hundred employees, then a moderate restriction of 
output will force him to employ, say one hundred 
and twenty-five, permitting twenty-five additional 


. Workers to gain an income for six months. 


It is believed that the foregoing is a fair statement 
of the aims of labor as expressed in this advocacy 
of shorter hours and restriction of output, apart 
from the considerations of health and well-being in- 
volved in their opposition to long hours. Thus it 
appears that we can find a reasonable explanation 
of labor’s action, as a reaction against the industrial 
Processes from which it suffers; and in that explana- 
tion we find labor seeking what indolence would 
surely reject—continuous work instead of desultory, 
unstable employment. 

The program of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is not unconcerned with this ques- 
tion of continuous employment: 


Regularity and continuity of employment should be sought 
to the fullest extent possible and constitute a responsibil- 
ity resting alike upon employers, wage earners, and the 
public. 

The wage earners maintain that, in their restric- 
tions of output and their demand for shorter hours, 
their main object is continuous employment for all 
workers, and that, lacking other resource, they are 
forced to these means of obtaining that end. The, 
burden of responsibility, accordingly, is shifted to 
the employers who, as quoted above, acknowledge 
the desirability of continuous employment. In 
placing partially on the workers the responsibility 
for achieving that end, they should, in fairness, 

acknowledge labor’s manifest intent. 

What then of the employers’ position and the 
means they adopt to discharge their share of the 
responsibility? They will urge that, in accordance 
with the fluctuations and the seasonal character of 
demand, they are forced to curtail production; thus 
they thrust the ultimate responsibility upon the 
fickle public. The student of industrial conditions 
will not ignore the seasonal influence upon the 
demand for commodities nor its effect upon the pro- 
duction of the supply. But an analysis that rests 
with the statement that production is non-con- 
tinuous and consequently desultory is surely no 
analysis at all. 

The period beginning with the signing of the 
armistice gives an excellent field for the study of 
curtailment of production. When the armistice 
was signed the industries of the country were, 
with the exception of those considered non-essen- 
tial, at the peak of productivity. During the 
war, consumers of practically all commodities were 
unable to obtain adequate supplies because of war 
requirements and the forced closing down of non- 
essential industries. Accumulated stocks of com- 
modities were almost entirely consumed during this 
period. With the exception of the army and navy 
almost all consumers were, at the signing of the 
armistice, in need of goods for consumption or for 
investment use. But, instead of finding produc- 
tidn in all lines rapidly increasing after the first 
month or so of relaxation from the war strain, we 
find that the whole range of industries outside of 
those devoted to the production of the so-called 
luxuries cut down on production and laid off em- 
ployees in large numbers. The demand was ready 
to express itself in orders which would tax the in- 
dustrial capacity of the country, but the manufac- 
turers and producers found the demand not forth- 
coming at the prices they asked. These prices, ac- 
cording to the producers’ statements, were necessary 
for the realization ‘of profits at the rate they con- 
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sidered essential to the proper conduct of their enter- 
prises, and, in order to preserve that rate of profit, 
they abstained from production, with a resultant loss 
of employment to the workers. The reluctance of 
the middlemen to place orders was merely a phase 
of the price situation and was due to their fear of 
being caught in the falling market. 

One remarkable accompaniment of this post- 
armistice situation, revealing the producer’s posi- 
tion, was the demand by producers for the “ taking 
off of the harness of governmental regulation in 
order that the operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand might be restored.” At the same time the pro- 
ducers of commodities of which the government 
had a surplus demanded that this surplus be with- 
held from the market, although the repeal of gov- 
ernment control and the operation of the law of 
supply and demand should logically have led to the 
marketing of the surplus and the adjustment of 
prices accordingly. 

In refusing to produce unless an impoverished 
society was ready to pay the price demanded, and 
in persuading the government to refrain from 
marketing its surplus stocks of goods at prices the 
consumers were willing to pay, the producers of 
the country were acting in accordance with ac- 
cepted business policy. It is not the purpose of 
this discussion to criticise the activities of any group 
in society. So long as enterprise is freely encour- 
aged and is rewarded by such profits as it may ob- 
tain, present conditions are an inevitable result of 
socially sanctioned efforts. The task of suggesting 
modifications does not belong here, where the 
primary object is to interpret and explain. 

But, making due allowance for such unavoidable 
situations as may be found, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that, since the production of goods is 
stimulated by the profit incentive and since profits 
can be, and are, procured by curtailing the supply 
and thereby enhancing the price of that which is 
produced, the responsibility for voluntary curtail- 
ment of production and for the consequent lack of 
continuous employment rests upon the shoulders of 
the employers. Even in the clothing trades the 
seasonal demand is fostered by the producers and 
distributors through changes in styles which make 
for increased purchases at profitable prices. 

The implications of this complex need exposition, 
for here we find an apparently inescapable economic 
crux: increased production per person and per unit 
of plant is essential to the progressive well-being of 
civilization, while the continuance of an economic 
system in which unrestricted enterprise is per- 
mitted and encouraged to seek profits involves 
the curtailment of production whenever profits 
are threatened. At present the workers, who 


suffer from this process, are complaining and seek- 
ing a change. This question is then presented: 
which is to suffer change or sacrifice—the existing 
order of profit-making, or the progress of civiliza- 
tion and its apparent concomitant, improvement in 
the condition of labor. The crux seems unavoid- 
able, for the maintenance of a capitalistic industrial 
system in which unrestricted enterprise is en- 
couraged to seek its own reward in profits makes 
for curtailment of production whenever profit- 
making is thereby benefitted. 

This then is the major economic problem of to 
day: the solution of the conflict between the profit 
incentive and the necessity for greater production. 
On the one side we see the capitalist producer seek- 
ing profits as high as obtainable under competitive 
conditions and practising curtailment of production, 
“ capitalistic satotage,” as Professor Veblen terms it, 
to enhance the price of goods sufficiently to insure 
such profits: on the other side we see labor advocat- 
ing shorter hours and practising restriction of out- 
put in an effort to force the prolongation of the 
period of production and thereby to obtain con- 
tinuous employment. Labor is also seeking, per- 
haps unconsciously, to increase production by 
increasing the sum total of yearly wages through 
continuous employment, and consequently the pur- 
chasing power which makes for production; for one 
of the large factors in the variation of demand is 
a loss of purchasing power that forces the wage 
earners to lessen their purchases of food, clothing, 
and so on, when their employment ceases. 

The program of the revolutionary labor move- 
ment aims at taking over the industry of the country 
in order that the worker may enjoy continuous em- 
ployment at “ wages” which are not jeopardized 
by the profit making technique, while production 
will be increased accordingly. 

The issue between capital and labor is joined and, 
while the interests of both may be the same, as is 
constantly reiterated, yet it appears that the further- 
ance of those interests will require a readjustment 
and modification of the present system of industrial 
control. 

To one seeking to discover the probable trend of 
things it appears not unlikely that this readjustment 
and modification may progress somewhat along the 
following lines. The recent years have wi 
a progressive extension of the class of public utilities 
to include more and more varied types of enterprises 
which the public, through the government, seeks to 
control. The public utility is an organization ob- 


ligated to render service (or to furnish commodities 


such as water, gas, electric power) upon demand, 
at rates fixed by the state and not fluctuating accord- 
ing to market conditions, and therefore it may not 
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practice the profit making technique. Government 
control is exercised over the “ price” of the service 
or commodity. and over the scope and character of 
the operations. 

It cannot be doubted that control of business en- 
terprises, either directly or through fixing of prices, 
will form one of the major factors in politics and 
government from now on. In economic discussions 
public control assumes a larger part each year, and 
the “ price system,” with values fixed or determined 
by market forces, cannot long escape a critical 
analysis which may prove destructive of much that 
passes for economic theory. The “free play of 
economic forces” and “ the law of supply and de- 
mand” upon close inspection appear to be the result- 
ants of many individual efforts to contrcl com- 
modities and their prices, in order to obtain profits; 
there are apparently few “economic” forces sus- 
ceptible of differentiation from natural forces, apart 
from these human efforts at control; the efforts of 
many individuals seeking control give the appearance 
of a force; and the concept of “ enterprise,” which 
seems to arise and function spontaneously, gives the 
appearance of freedom, all of which obscures the 
essential fact that the effort of enterprise means 
attempted control, partial or complete. 

If economic “ forces” are the aggregate of like 
efforts at control, and are in effect control, then 
necessarily the issue becomes one, not of economic 
freedom versus economic control, but of choosing 
which control society finds desirable or advan- 
tageous—individual or social. 

Society has found it desirable and advantageous 
torestrict enterprise seéking to operate in the public 
utility field; in many states a certificate of necessity 
and convenience is required before a public utility 
may be started. Should the investigation of the 
possibilities of price fixing disclose that unrestricted 
enterprise makes for higher prices and social costs 
out of proportion to the gains involved, it is reason- 
able to assume that enterprise in productive lines 
will be controlled likewise. The fixing of prices 


“generally will necessitate the restriction of enterprise 


to protect the existing producers working under 
those prices, as in the case of public utilities; and, 
a8 during the war, priority ratings will be required 
to discriminate between would-be purchasers who 
can no longer express their needs by bidding higher 
than others. The experience of the government 
price-fixers during the war suggests ideas about the 
possible treatment of the inefficient or “ marginal ” 
Producers, those fosterlings of unrestricted enter- 
prise, which are enlightening for the future. 
Undoubtedly the price system and free enterprise 
ate to be subjected to much drubbing at the hands of 





politics and economics, while the efforts of labor to 
obtain self government in industry must bring about 
a modification of industrial organizations and 
processes. Whether the capitalistic system can sur- 
vive the demise of the price system and free enter- 
prise is an interesting speculation, but not relevant 
here. As enterprise is restricted and prices merge 
into rates, the form of industrial organization and 
its operation will tend toward the public utility 
order of regulated, fixed-return, non-competitive in- 
stitutions, with the employees largely in control. 

Curiously enough a modification of the profit 
making technique may be effected through the ac- 
counting procedure. Some of the engineers who 
have been studying the problems of production and 
costs have made perhaps the most suggestive and 
far reaching contribution to this economic complex, 
in stating that, if the entrepreneur chooses to keep 
his plant idle because the market price for his 
product is not profitable, then the cost of that ab- 
stention from production (the accruing interest, 
depreciation, maintenance, and the like during the 
period of idleness) is not a part of the cost of pro- 
duction for the consumer to pay in the purchase 
price of the commodity, but rather is it a cost to be 
deducted from the profits of the enterprise for the 
sake of which it is incurred. In other words, the 
overhead expenses of the idle plant are to be taken 
out of the profits and not passed on to the consumer, 
as though they were part of the production costs; 
thereby the abstention from production is to be 
penalized. When the full implication of this doc- 
trine put forth by reputable engineers is understood 
by economists and business men, the results will be 
worth observing. The line-up of the engineers with 
labor in seeking fuller utilization of the productive 
capacities of society emphasizes the conflict of ideals 
and aims which the reconstruction programs of the 
employers and the demands of labor involve. The 
intransigent attitude of many employers will prob- , 
ably intensify the conflict but can scarcely prevent 
their ultimate defeat. The reported activity of the 
bankers promises a new development, in that they 
are said to be refusing financial aid to any producer 
who is uncompromising toward labor; apparently 
they prefer to concede a portion of capital’s profits 
and control, rather than, by forcing labor to greater 
unity and stronger opposition, to further the revolu- 
tionary labor movement. In view of the growth of 
labor consciousness and unity, the historical record 
of such conflicts in the past, and the position of labor 
on the side of social progress, the outcome is almost 
mathematically predictable. 


LAwRENCE K. Frank. 
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The World’s Challenge to the Church 


i cinesive THE CASUAL OBSERVER of things sat 
up, in a mild surprise when the first of the church 
programs for industrial regeneration was published. 
Then, as one denomination after another followed 
this plunge,into unfathomed depths, his surprise 
must have deepened—or perhaps it changed into 
humor or cynicism. But there were a few who, 
though long despairing of ever finding any vitality 
in organized religion, still hoped for a dying hope, 
and took courage from this promise of returning 
life. 

How deep ran the currents of belief and inten- 
tion in’ these various programs could not be told. 
In none of them was a promise of definite action 
made, and there were strange ambiguities in all. It 
remains to be seen whether the several church 
organizations which, during the past. months, have 
raised hundreds of millions to evangelize the world, 
to carry the “ Message” to every people, and which 
have announced that a reweaving of the industrial 
fabric must be considered an integral part of any 
evangelical program—it remains to be seen whether 
these: organizations will look the situation straight 
in the face. Have they really the necessary insight 
and courage, combined with adequate leadership? 
And will they use their funds and their frequently 
remarkable equipment to attack the problem 
scientifically ? 

Such an attitude will mean a definite break with 
hallowed traditions. Still, the Church must have 
realized by this time that the argument from Char- 
ity and Brotherhood, advanced for nearly nineteen 
hundred years, has proven igeffectual. The old 
methods of exhortation and pleading cannot be 
revamped, or merely given a new force. Simply 
to strengthen the voice under the pressure of a raw 
necessity, or to pitch it in a higher key, will stim- 
ulate no fresh reaction. 

But fortunately for the various churches and 
those Christian organizations that desire to lend 
their strength toward the rehabilitation of society, 
there is another way of effecting a change in the 
basis of social action and responsibility: they can 
seek out the underlying facts of a system through 
which society creates wealth for the few and pov- 
erty for the many. If the Church were to secure 
these facts and place them, with all their implica- 
tions, before a puzzled world, the materials for a 
new social structure would be at hand, and would 
be put together perhaps with the voluntary coop- 
eration of those who now are the worst malingerers. 

It is peculiarly significant—and fortunate, too— 


that now, for the first time in history, the facts 
upon which a new understanding of society might 
be based are at hand. The events of the past few 
years have forced into the public records a nearly 
complete account of how and by what means the 
rich are made richer and the poor made poorer, 
and of why and how the tremendous productivity 
of modern machinery has not greatly improved the 
lot of the common man. 

And it is fortunate for the church organizations, 
also, that the same stretch of time has discovered 
men who are capable of handling these facts and 
illustrating their significance. The economists and 
engineers who compose this group have pushed their 
researches further than mere tabulation, and have 
been forced to the conclusion that it is the waste- 
fulness of the commercial system, the ruthlessness 
inseparable from business competition, that makes 
real charity and brotherhood tantamount to busi- 
ness and commercial suicide. 

Science has played right into the hands of the 
Church, but—will the Church seek out these scien- 
tists aid secure their help? Will the Church listen 
to their accounts beyond the point where it is appar- 
ent that the facts of industrial malversation will 
cut like a knife through the straw house of our 
society, so solid in appearance? 

Time only can answer this question, and the 
decision is, after all, in the hands, not of the Church 
as an institution, but of individuals who are not 
more than human. But these individuals who are 
not more than human are the very ones who 
announced the various industrial programs—not, it 
is probable, for lack of something better to do, but 
because the working time before chaos seemed to 
be measurable in months rather than in years. 

Let these churchmen look about them and 
observe the character of the system that has bred 
the unrest which is so greatly feared. They will 


see some tens of thousands of industrial enterprises’ 


within the bounds of the United States, and per 
haps as many hundreds of thousands of business 
enterprises in the same area. They will see that 
every one of these, with negligible exceptions, is 
working at cross purposes with every other one. 
And besides, every one of them is working in the 
dark. It is part of the necessity of competition 
that aims and plans be kept secret, and that cost be 
counted only as a subtraction from the final (per 
sonal) gain. If a certain bit of strategy be detet- 
mined upon in camera because it promises profits to 
its inventor, its cost even to the inventor must not 
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be taken too seriously. Just as in the Great War 
the decision of the German General Staff to employ 

ison gas took very little if any account of the 
equipment and labor-cost of preparation, or the 
efiect upon the morals of the home population. 
Even the unescapable fact that England and France 
could play at the same game was discounted in 
view of the advantages of being the first in the field. 

Then came tanks and tank-guns, and raids and 
counter-raids by sea and air. Just as in today’s 
markets there are advertisements and counter adver- 
tisements, sales campaigns and expensively attractive 
packages, rebates and cross ffeights, credit restric- 
tions and “bull” raids, publicity by packers and 
the long run of devices intended to benefit or pro- 
tect the interests of particular business men—all 
of which cost the consumer somewhat more than 
their full price while bringing him something less 
than nothing. Business is very much like war, and 
with not all the blood left out, at that. 

In the recent war-to-end-war there were some on 
both sides, in all probability, who made money, who 
gained honor and glory. Perhaps there were some 
who were morally strengthened, for conflict of any 
sort brings out sleeping qualities of the human 
character, it quickens into life attributes which are 
admirable, it works to deprive the individual of 
that insularity which breeds selfishness. Similarly, 
the struggle of the market may produce some ben- 
efits which might not appear were a purely coopera- 
tive society to take the place of the recognized order. 
But before voting to retain perpetual war and an 
absolutely competitive market, we might set about 
determining whether there has accrued through them 
any net gain, in goods or godliness, which might be 
set down as having benefited the common run of 
men. 
Perhaps after all, then, the dilemma that dis- 
turbs the church organizations is: by what means 
are we to retain the salutary struggle of industry, 
but still do away with the devastation of the pres- 
ent method of production amd distribution? How 
are we to retain competition, but place it on a higher 
plane? 

Fortunately there is a middle course, a course 
peculiarly in keeping with the teachings and tradi- 
tions of the Christian Church. The devotion and 
sacrifices of its own missionaries have ample demon- 
strated that the desire to give, not to get—the 

istian motive, in short—calls forth easily the 
finest type of mind and spirit to fight and compete, 
for the opportunity to serve. 

If the Church will take this lead, if it will act 
of its own teachings, it will be on bed-rock. Not 
tven the most reactionary of its members would 











dare openly to assail it for preaching that to serve 
one’s fellow men is the highest good; and that the 
kingdom of heaven on earth will not come until all 
effort, including that required in business and indus- 
try, is turned to the service of society. The Church 
may momentarily lose several million dollars 
through the quiet defection of the reactionaries, but 
the millions of new believers in a revitalized church 
will be over-compensation. 

And if the Church does decide to stand by its 
own teachings, what then? How is it to make 
clear to every one the idiocy of a system which dis- 
torts life and makes a scrap of paper of the Gospels? 
Can it be done by preachments? (Can it be done 
simply by making more evident thai. which is 
already evident, and has been evident for ages? 

It does not seem possible. Preaching so far has 
been imperceptibly effective. And the libraries are 
full of statistics showing that so many millions of 
men support families on $700 a year, when decency 
cannot be reached with less than three times that 
sum. There are tabulations without number which 
tell of the injury and death of men who work in 
the mines and about machinery, and whose lives 
are a mixture of want and bitterness. There are 
books without end devoted to the human necessity 
of the dignity of labor, yet most of our manufac- 
turers fight even “company unions” for fear that 
labor might acquire a standing which would make 
its voice heard in the community. There are many 
organizations, furthermore, devoted to making a 
hard life easier, but not one whose. purpose it is to 
make a hard life impossible. Is the Church to 
carry on in industry as if we had never drained 
swamps to prevent malaria, or built sewers, or puri- 
fied our water supplies? 

The Church must know, or it can find out, that 
modern society has sources of knowledge and equip- 
ment which would make it ridiculously easy to 
supply every one with far more than the bare ‘neces- 
sities of a decent life. There is no difficulty in 
demonstrating that a unit of human effort and skill 
can produce today at least a hundred times as much 
as was possible a hundred years ago. Still one 
would not be far from the truth in maintaining that 
the average man is not even ten times better off, 
nor is he appreciably happier, than he was a cen- 
tury ago. If the men at the head of the various 
church movements do not know this, they might 
find it out. There are men in their own churches 
who do know. 

Now since all this is fact, tested fact, it would 
seem to furnish a sufficient cause for action. A 
realization of at least part of it lies deep in the 
minds of many others besides those churchmen who 
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so sincerely desire a radical change in the basis of 
social action and responsibility. But its truth alone 
will not make it adequate as ammunition in the 
actual fight which the Church may have to wage. 
The admittedly enormous productivity of the 
machine industries is no more vital or active a fact 
than the equal truth that men are underpaid, are 
needlessly injured at their machines, and are denied 
the dignity of their position as producers. 

What the Church should have as ammunition is 
the facts of why and how such a state of apparently 
reckless disorganization exists. It must go deeper 
than effects. It must seek out causes. The symp- 
toms have been known for ages. What the Church 
organizations need is an industrial pathologist, or 
a doctor of social medicine. This is no job for 
amateurs, nor for mere humanitarians. A desire 
to revitalize the Church and a deep sympathy for 
the downtrodden perhaps has furnished the stimulus 
to action, and from the ranks of the desirous and 
sympathetic may be drawn some whose powers as 
orators and advocates will be in good place when 
the facts have been collected and put in form. But 
to entrust the work of research to men and women 
in whom sensitiveness to conditions is more pro- 
nounced than scientific attitude and training, is like 
entrusting a surgical operation to the hands of the 
merely sympathetic amateur. 

After all, at this particular moment it is ignor- 
ance rather than selfishness with which the Church 
will have to contend. Those who benefit from 
the present order, like those who most deeply 
mourn the untoward results of things as they work 
out, are not aware of the reason why there is not 
enough for all. Those who mourn think in terms 
of a greater softness on the part of those who bene- 
fit and those who benefit fear lest a greater softness 
will mean disaster for society as well as suffering 
for their own. 

Certainly the force with which the Church must 
contend is, in the greater part, ignorance rather 
than selfishness. If it were selfishness, if men were 
basically selfish, at bottom untouched by the suffer- 
ing of others, there would be less, decidedly less, 
chance for success. But if, as seems most likely, 


ee 


the reason for the state in which civilization finds 
itself springs from the common ignorance as te 
why the machine industries are so ineffectual g 
weapon against a nearly implacable nature, all that 
is needed is a better common understanding, 

The imagination of the community would be 
stirred by a plain demonstration of the potential 
productivity of the machine industries, coupled with 
an explanation of why human effort and skill show 
such meager results in comfort and happiness for 
the masses. As a nation we will disallow this stupid: 
fight between business men, for we will see that it 
is carried on at our expense, and that even the 
victors in this guerilla warfare do not really benefit 
in the end. The essential brutality of it all will 
force us, in revolt, to seek another basis of life. Its 
sheer senselessness would affect even the most hard- 
ened believer in the state of things as they are. 

The world, through a billion mouths, has issued 
its challenge to the forces of civilization. The Chris- 
tian Church has heard, and has accepted the chal- 
lenge. A noble gesture, that of the churches and 
their organizations. It meant a nearly complete 
break with the past. 

But will the churches see clearly the nature of 
the fight? Will its leaders interpret the teachings 
of Christ in terms of this day—setting aside special 
pleading in favor of scientific exposition? Will it 
search out the facts and study them, or will it call 
numberless conferences on the state of society and 
then decide, on the basis of the weightiest advocacy, 
to lend its support to this or that opinion and belief? 
Will it prove its 

Doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks? 

The churches alone can do this work. On the 
success with which it is carried out will depend the 
fate of our western civilization, the fate of Chris- 
tendom—indeed, the permanence or extinction of 
the Christian Church as an institution. For if we 
are to believe the evidence of history, revolutions 
of the conventionally bitter sort are scant respecters 
of those institutions which held strength under 


revious dispensations. 
» Be Mont ScHUuYLER. 


Youth’s Ending 


Only when youth flings his last kiss at us— 

A mist-bud that dies upon our lips— 

Only then do we plant the remembrance of his kiss 
In our hearts, and sit before it a moment. 

We play on a mist-mandolin that fades away: 

We play to persuade the frail dwarf of our hearts 


That he covers the sky, in a stride. 


MAXWELL BopENHEIM. 
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I. WAS ONE of the postulates of classic economists 
that the masses of the people were doomed forever 
to an income so small that they must always be 
on the verge of starvation; and that if any increase 
in their real income should perchance come to their 
jot, it would immediately be taken up by an increase 
in the population. In this way, they arrived at the 
iron law of wages, which stated that wages must 
always be just enough for a bare existence. Mod- 
em thought, especially among industrial workers, 
proceeds on an entirely different assumption. It 
views income as indefinitely expansible, and already 
capable of supporting the great bulk of the popu- 
lation in a degree of comfort undreamed of by 
former generations. Apart from labor’s demand for 
a voice in the management of industry, it demands 
an increased share in the fruits of production with 
aview to obtaining for everyone at least an approxi- 
mation of the comfort hitherto attained only by the 
few. As one labor leader put it, when he was 
asked by his employer what he was really after: 
“What we want is to live more the way you do.” 

Putting aside entirely any question of innate jus- 
tice involved in this new attitude, how far is it 
capable of realization? Is the actual income of the 
country sufficiently large to meet the demand for real 
comfort on the part of practically all of its citizens? 
Or must the great bulk of our citizens continue to 
struggle along on the verge of starvation, owing to 
an actual deficiency of the goods necessary to supply 
any higher level of existence? 

We have heard much of the increased produc- 
tivity of industry, but until the war forced us to 
make inventories of our strength and resources, we 


have never viewed our problems in their national: 


aspect. It has been one of the corollaries of our in- 
dividualistic philosophy that our central thought has 
turned on keeping open the door for private initia- 
tive and personal attainment without delving too 
deeply into the trend of national affairs. Our as- 
sumption that each individual, if given a free 
chance, would attain an economic status compatible 
with his ability, had a broad foundation in fact and 
experience during the days of free land on the 
frontiers. But the change in our economic and so- 
cal point of view which has slowly been growing 
into our lives during the past twenty-five years has 
tremendously accentuated by the solidarity 
brought about through the war. The basis of esti- 
mates has become national; inventories of our man- 
, Our power to bear taxation, and our produc- 
tive capacity, became necessary. From a vague con- 
teption of our country as boundless in expanse and 


Can Real Wages Be Raised? 


wealth, we have become acutely conscious of our 
limits. In many fields, we have fairly accurate 
knowledge of these limits, and have tested our 
power to increase them; in other fields we are still 
groping. What are our limits in supplying comfort 
to our citizens? 

It is a misfortune that wealth and income are 
susceptible to measurement only in terms of money; 
for in this way, a false identity between them is 
apt to becloud our understanding of the problems 
involved. Moreover, money itself is not a final 
measure, for with changes in prices, the yardstick 
itself shrinks or grows. In recent years, we have 
become accustomed to a progressive shrinkage. 
This defect may in large measure be offset by use 
of the index number of prices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and checked up by similar compu- 
tations. The national iricome, in addition, varies 
on the whole as individual incomes vary; it is large 
in periods of great industrial activity, and small 
when production is curtailed. The study of any 
one year in consequence, especially if that be a year 
of war, must be applied with great caution as a 
guide for the future. 

It is often said that a rise in wages is inevitably 
taken up by a corresponding increase in prices, and 
that all agitations for higher wages are hence use- 
less. There is just enough truth in this assertion 
to make it appear plausible, and yet the theory that 
one offsets the other is not susceptible of deep prob- 
ing. Changes in wages and prices are particular 
changes, and while they affect and condition such 
generalities as rates of wages and price levels, they 
do not maintain a constant relationship. What a 
rise in wages really implies, is an increase of eco- 
nomic goods to the wage earners; and if these 
goods exist in sufficiently large quantities to meet 
an increased demand, a rise in prices will not result. 
Given the existence of goods, it is possible that real 
wages may increase. 

The basis of all income studies is the estimate 
made by Professor King of $30,500,000,000 in 
1910. This figure has undergone keen scrutiny by 
many critics, and may on the whole be ‘accepted as 
accurate. By applying a correction based on the 
price level and the physical production, to this 
amount, Dr. Anderson arrived at the amounts for 
the national income in succeeding years: 


1910 . ..$30,500,000,000 1915 ... 35,400,000,000 
1911 ... 29,600,000,000 1916 ... 49,200,000,000 
1912 ... 33,800,000,000 1917 ... 68,600,000,000 


1913 ... 34,500,000,000 1918 .,. 73,400,000,000 


1914 ... 32,600,000,000 
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The last figure is less convincing than the others, 
since the basis, railway gross earnings, ceased to be a 
correct standard, and thus rendered comparisons 
difficult. That the facts are in the main cor- 
rect, is confirmed by the estimate made by the 
Bankers Trust Company for 1916 of $50,000,000,- 
000 and that made by Dr. David Friday for 1917 
of $65,500,000,000. If we accept the gross earn- 
ings of railroads as a just nggasurement for the 
physical production, and reduce the income of each 
year to the 1918 price level and the 1918 popula- 
tion, the average income for a period of eight years 
is $72,250,000,000. This figure is therefore a 
normal one with the exception of the price level 
element, and may be used so long as all other figures 
are based on the same level of prices. 


Average 

Railroad Estimated income 

gross ecarnings Estimate income at 1910 

using 1910 ot at 1910 rice 

Year as basis. population. price level. vel. 
1910 100 92.3 30.5 $330.4 
1911 99 93.9 30.2 321.6 
1912 106.9 95.5 32.6 3414 
1913 112.5 97.1 34.2 352.2 
1914 104.5 98.7 31.9 323.3 
1915 110 100.4 33.6 ° 334.6 
1916 129 102.0 39.3 385.3 
1917 137.2 103.6 41.8 403.4 
Average at 1910 price level.................. 349.0 


The average income per person, $349, is equiva- 
lent to $685, at the 1918 price level, or $72,250,- 
00,000 for the total population of 105,500,000. 
It compares so closely with Dr. Anderson’s 
figure for that year, and Dr. Friday's esti- 
mate of above 70 billions, that it may be accepted 
as the basis for further examination. 

How is this sum divided? And by how much 
does it exceed the minimum of existence and the 
minimum of comfort? It is the surplus above these 
amounts which is the bone of contention in any 
discussion of the distribution of wealth, and which 
labor has in mind when it, demands an increase in 
wages, and a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
It may be arrived at in either of two ways: first, 
by estimating the minimum of existence, and sub- 
tracting it from the total income of 72 billion dol- 
lars; and second, by adding together the known sur- 
pluses, and comparing the results. 

The number of heads of families may be esti- 
mated at 23,066,000. The investigations of the 
United States’ Bureau of Labor Statistics and Dr. 
Ogburn of the War Labor Board indicated that in 
the summer of 1918 the minimum cost of existence 
for a family of five was about $1380 per year; re- 
ducing this to the basis of 4%, $1250 probably 
represents the minimum ; and $29,000,000,000 may 
therefore be taken as the smallest amount on which 
the present population of the United States can 
survive. At the same time, $1760 was found as the 


——— 


minimum of comfort for life in a large eastern city, 
Taking this figure for what it is worth, the na- 


tional minimum on this basis would be about $4o,-’ 


500,000,000. If these sums be substracted from 
the estimated national income of 70 billions, then 
there is a surplus of income roughly equal to 
that necessary for existence. And even if the stand- 
ard of minimum comfort were attained by every 
one, there would still be a large surplus left, 
amounting to some 30 billions. 

The most recent complete figures we have for 
incomes are those for 1916. In that year, the in 
comes which were reported above $3000 amounted 
to $6,298,000,000 ; and corporate incomes amounted 
to $8,766 millions. Subtracting the duplications 
of $2136 millions leaves a total income of $12,828 
million, to which should be added a round $5 
billion to represent the $2000-$3000 class, of 
whom there were 2,400,000 in 1917 ,and which 
were not reported in 1916. We had then in 19164 
surplus income of about 18 billions about which 
enough is known to make an estimate. Un- 
doubtedly, it should be somewhat larger than this, 
since all incomes are not reported, but the amount 
is pure guesswork. 


Expenses for government for 1916 were as follows: 





DD inineececeeeudeete hhakh $1,048 million 
DEY sdecudeuesdstcdedeens cases 505 
i iedismeskedbbbacscnieegie 1,043 
County (estimated)............. 480 

EE cauttccteehteacesanedeen $3,076 million 


On account of the enormously increased expenses 
of the Federal Government, as well as the normal 
increases of the local governments, we can look for 
this item to be between 6 and 7 billions in the 
future. 

Putting together such data as we have, the normal 
distribution of income at the 1918 price level, may 
be surmised’ to be something like the following: 


Billion 
dollars. 
16 million families receiving the minimum of 
RN Rea. 21 
4 million families receiving between minimum 
I vind nu nne uees vane wakes Gadaee 7 
2% million families receiving between $2,000 
GE TEED ices ctetsacvediscces cases en 6 
660,000 families receiving over $3,000........ 20 
Government expenses .............000eeeeeee 6 
NED GOD o.oo coxces cdcesescodcccaces 10 . 
70 


During the war, savings were diverted to the 
payment for Liberty bonds and other known items, 
so that it is possible to check up these estimates 
War expenses amounted to $15,500,000,000; go” 
ernment loans to our allies to another $8,500,000- 
000, and in addition there was an annual trade bal- 
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ance of some 3 billions, making a total of about 16 
billions per year. In addition, there were issued in- 
dustrial and railroad securities amounting to nearly 
$1,500,000,000 per year, state and local bonds of 
about another half a billion, and agricultural sav- 
ings which may be estimated at about three to four 
billions. Since a large part of the latter was taken 
up in Liberty loans, this should probably be re- 
duced ‘to 2 billions. The total known savings were 
therefore in the neighborhood of 20 billions; and 
mough is known of other items to make one sure 
that this figure is a conservative one. In corrobora- 
tion of this, it is interesting to note that Dr. Friday 
estimates the surplus for 1918 at 22 billions. 

We conclude, therefore, that the normal national 
income at present is sufficiently large to permit of 
a surplus above the lowest level of existence of at 
least twenty billions; and we venture the guess 
that it is somewhere between 25 and 30 billions. 
That is to say, the surplus is between one-third and 
one-half of the total income. 

What guidance can be drawn from these facts 
in regard to our future policy? Clearly the doc- 
trine of subsistence wages cannot hold under any 
such large surplus; nor can its modern counterpart 
that any increase in wages must necessarily result in 
arise in prices which will leave the status quo where 
it was before. Whatever fault there may be with 
the economic order of today, it is not in the produc- 
tion end, for the annual income is immense beyond 
a former generation’s wildest dreams. Improve- 
ments can undoubtedly be made. The fact that our 
production was maintained during 1917 and 1918, 
with from two to four million men in the army sug- 
gests that the unutilized forces of previous years 
were considerable. The unemployment of our 
workers or capital serves equally to reduce the na- 
tional, income when measured in terms of goods. 

itive wastes in the coal mining, lumber, and 

dil industries have been officially reported. A re- 
duction of twenty per cent. of our manufacturing 
output would go far towards wiping out the sur- 
plus available for distribution. On the other hand, 
‘similar increase would greatly enlarge the sum. 
Aside from an extension of public ownership and 
operative production and distribution, the most 
hopeful element in the maintenance of production 
& the safeguarding of the spirit of enterprise upon 
which the present economic order is founded. As 
as business men work for profit, they must 
Teasonable assurance of such profits. Fear of 
les is as powerful a deterrent to production as the 
of gain is a stimulant. An increased- knowl- 
tige of the facts, such as has been supplied by the 
War Trade Board, is an essential factor in the 
Situation, and will do much to keep production at 








the maximum. In certain industries, cooperation 
is a safeguard against loss, and there are instances 
in which combination under government control 
serves to stimulate production. 

But while profits are essential to maintain and 
increase production, they fail of their purpose when 
they are earned without accomplishing this result; 
and they likewise fail when the profits are measur- 
ably out of proportion to the social benefit gained. 
It is the widespread feeling that such is the case at 
present which is the basis of the outcry against 
profiteering. A decade ago it had its counterpart 
in the blind hatred for the trusts. That there is 
a reality at the bottom of this sentiment is but too 
clearly proven in the records of the Federal Trade 
Commission; and at times it appears to nullify all 
the benefits of the profit system, and lead those who 
hope for improvement in despair into the ranks of 
socialism. But despite the undoubted attractions 
of their program, it must require an undaunted 
courage to have the temerity to hope for an increased 
production over that of which capitalism has given 
proof. Only the most overwhelming proof could 
justify a far-reaching change in our methods of pro- 
duction in the face of the tremendous wealth which 
capitalism annually brings forth. 

It is in the distribution of income that the capi- 
talistic regime has most signally failed. ‘That a 
country with so large a surplus should still leave 
the vast majority of laborers on the verge of star- 
vation must appear uncalled for, particularly in 
view of the fact that during the war, with all its” 
accompanying wastage, labor, on the whole was as 
highly paid as at any previous time. The proposi- 
tion that real wages must be reduced just at the mo- 
ment when this wastage is ended must cause one to 
pause and consider. It is said that future produc- 
tion depends on the reinvestment of present savings, 
and that the expenses of the war were paid by sacri- 
ficing these savings. In the main, this is borne out 
by the facts. Dr. Friday has shown that the issue 
of new industrial securities, state and municipal 
bonds, and corporate surplus all fell to about one- 
half of ‘their normal level. But the crux of the 
matter is reached when it is asked to whom the 
future production brought about by the investment 
of savings would accrue. If it is still to leave: the 
surplus in the hands of the 665,000 income tax 
payers, while the twenty million remain in the 
same hand-to-mouth condition, then the savings are 
scarcely worth while. On the other hand, if a part 
of the surplus were diverted to the 20 million 
it would greatly increase their capacity to save. To 
be concrete, one-half of the smallest estimate of our 
surplus is $10,000,000,000, or an average of $500 
for every family in the country; that is, sufficient to 
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raise them to the minimum of comfort. In all prob- 
ability, this would not all go to increasing the con- 
sumption, although what part of it would be in- 
vested there is no way of estimating. Even a 
smaller sum would lift all families above the sub- 
sistence level. There is a wide leeway for experi- 
mentation without removing the stimulus for profit 
from the more enterprising and capable, who may 
be represented by the 665,000 taxpayers. 

How can such a redistribution take place with- 
out affecting the volume of production? That is 
the real question to be solved, if the advantages of 
the present social order are to be stabilized and 
maintained against the possibility of revolution. 
The ways in which not to do it are clearer than 
the positive methods. It cannot be done through 
the reduction of output which may result frofn low- 


The Literary 


Way READ sToriES? Why write them? Im- 
portant they seem to be. A glance at the formidable 
pages of advertising through which they straggle 
might suggest that upon the short story hangs the 
commercial welfare of the United States. The 
reader starts the story——why he starts at all is a ques 
tion with interesting answers—and follows his 
heroine for perhaps three pages with no obstacles 
except an illustration to be detoured; as he nears 
the point where the heroine first suspects the man 
in the frock coat of being a Bolshevist in disguise, 
cabalistic numbers send him plunging through the 
magazine to find the story a thin trickle in a deep 
canyon of advertising. Frequently the canyon iis 
so deep that the eye holds to the story with diffi- 
culty; the scenery is more spectacular. Well, why 
not? Business is important, and business pays more 
for the advertisement than the editor pays for the 
story. If the story itself were held of more import- 
ance, no doubt some scheme of juxtaposition would 
be evolved to make use of the reader’s mood. A 
story of a woman stranded on poverty by the death 
of her husband might well wind between insurance 
advertisements. The possibilities are infinite. This 
however is a situation rather than an explanation. 

Aside from this importance reflected upon short 
stories by their commercial utility, a certain vica- 
rious necessity shines upon them from the books 
made out of them and about them. For at least 
a quarter of a century there have been volumes on 
how to write short stories. Recently another type 
of volume has appeared, a sort of sport, bred from 
those manuals and from magazine stories them- 
selves, useful to run by the side of the manuals. 


——$—— 


ering the speed of work; it cannot be done by 
means of sabotage or a general strike; and it cag. 
not be done by capitalistic or other combinations 
which reduce the output in order to raise prices, 
The first step to ensure the distribution of thie sur- 
plus is the continued creation of the surplus—and 
this’ means physical product. 

Many intelligent suggestions are before the 
public, and experiment is the order of the day. It 
will probably be accomplished by pressure from 
numerous sources—an increase of taxes on wealth 
and inheritance; profit sharing, minimum wages, 
shop committees, and unions. The object of this 
analysis is to point out that the hope of a contented 
social order has a solid basis of fact behind it, and 
that the attempt to bring about the reality is cap- 


ab s ss. . 
able of success Oswatp W. Knavutu, 


Drug Traffic 


Today’s Short Stories Analyzed, by Robert Wilson 
Neal (Oxford University Press), is a collection 
of stories, non-critical except the implied criticism 
in selection, with elaborate and _ conscientious 
analysis of the technique of each story. Mr. Neal 
prefaces the volume with this statement: “the 
contes of today are, therefore they deserve appre- 
ciation.” Such a basis of judgment is pragmatic 
rather than revealing. The Best Short Stories of 
1918, Edward J. O’Brien’s hardy annual (Small 
Maynard), is definitely critical in its selection and 
is free from the elaboration of technical signposts 
put out in the first volume. Mr. O’Brien in his 
preface announces that he has set himself “ the task 
of disengaging the essential human qualities in our 
contemporary fiction which when chronicled, com 
scientiously by our literary artists may be called 
criticism of life.” He says too that the poetry of 
life seems to him of more spiritual value than its 
prose. His volume, perhaps illustrating that prefer 
ence of his, should be called The Best Stories of 
1918 As Seen Through Mr. O'’Brien’s Temper 
ment. 

I come back to the two questions: why write 
stories? why read them? The answers to the st 
ond query must signify more than any answer © § 
the first. They should perhaps include the answer 
to the first. For unless story writing is a form of 
self-indulgence and nothing more, the audience @ 
its reasons for reading short stories is a force cre® 
ting those stories. 

On the surface the answers are simple. I read 
to be amused, to be entertained, to forget myself, 
to while away an hour. What then is amusing 
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self-obliterating? You might well wonder, if you 
should select a half dozen magazines of wide cir- 
culation, what in the selves of the millions of read- 
ers submitted to temporary annihilation of the sort 
provided. What poverty of existence permitted it- 
self for an hour to be covered by such flimsy rags! 
Is it in part the old story of the scullery maid flee- 
ing from the greasy pots of her life into rose-hung 
arbors where Lady Geraldine waits for her lord? 
The reading public of America has largely escaped 
the scullery stage in practical affairs of life at least. 

At the risk of seeming to take with too great 
seriousness the business of magazine fiction, I should 
like to search for an answer to the query, Why 
read stories? in certain considerations of the way 
of life among ordinary folks. There are two great 
rends of life—pleasure and reality. We start after 
the first the minute we are born. We are forced 
into some pursuit of the second soon after that 
event. We find early enough that we have an easy 
escape from a world where effort is necessary into 
a soft land of phantasy. Are we dull in school? 
What simpler than to prop up a geography and be- 
hind it drift into a world where schools are for- 
gotten and we are jolly pirates? Do our parents 
misunderstand us? Easy enough to conquer them 
in a death bed scene, where they gather, contrite 
and grief shaken, around us. Are we clumsy or 
homely? A day dream will invest us with the 
graces of the ancient gods. All this with no effort, 
with none of the bruising which would come from 
an attempt to reach a hundredth of the same satis- 
faction in everyday affairs. But when we climb 
into maturity, when we have love affairs with real 
people, when we have our living to make, we have 
to shut ourselves sternly out of this pleasant land 
of phantasying. If we don’t, we find ourselves 
finally tucked away in an asylum. 

The average human being does come out of his 
day dreams to make love, to tackle his job, to throw 
himself against people, material things, conditions 
in such a*way that he effects changes which are 
pleasant to him. He finds that when he affects 
reality as he wishes, he has after all the highest 
kind of pleasure. The trouble is however that all 
this is work—that he doesn’t always succeed in his 


attempts. He turns then to art in some form as a_ 


substitute for his childhood’s day dreaming. He 
might take to drink for the same reason. He de- 
sires enhancement of his own rather dull life. He 
wishes his near horizons extended. He may wish 
to meet interesting people, to travel to far places, 
to encounter emotions outside the gamut of his own 
experiences. The artist, as an individual highly 
sensitized to values of life and capable of giving 
form to these values, performs this function of 





vicarious day dreaming. He is answering the de- 
mand of the pleasure principle in man. 

But if he is an artist, what he creates, while it 
serves man’s pleasure, has at the same time a bond- 
age to reality. It interprets, vivifies, enhances, pro- 
ducing in the man who sought it for his pleasure an 
ability to make his pleasure find its roots in the 
actual ends of life; removing him from lotus strewn 
shores of infantile islands into the greater beauty 
of finely developed maturity. 

The “happy ending” is a demand so common 
that it needs few words. Is it not again a quality 
of day dreams that they must turn out well? Who 
would wish for a vicarious day dream which failed 
to follow this obvious design? For the happy end- 
ing must be obvious; the hero does make enough 
money to win the heroine; the heroine who has 
fallen under suspicion—perhaps she was actually 
caught opening a safe—is proven innocent of all 
except the highest motives. We wish life to work 
that way. It doesn’t. We recede into the easy re- 
gion of dreams where, as in the good old fairy tales, 
things all come out as they shoulda. 

Is there any objection to raise against this sit- 
uation, any objection, that is, which has a basis other 
than a puritanic insistence upon reality? It may - 
be unfair or ridiculous to line up short stories un- 
der any flag of art. The editors do demand a de- 
gree of technical excellence; these day dreams must 
have intricacy beyond the power of the lay imagina- 
tion. Perhaps out of the neatly made plots comes 
to the reader the sense of well-rounded, finished 
life, a sense existence itself can rarely furnish. On 
the whole, the implications seem to be that the world 
is so unhappy a place that it becomes endurable 
only through escape. Stories are then a means of 
heartening humanity, and are thus to be praised in 
degree as they provide the day dreams we can not 
compass for ourselves. They are a mild hashish, 
a literary dope with no evil results. 

Note that you must admit two things: first, that 
the world is unendurable, and second, that you can 
find pleasure only in representations of it as you 
thought it should be before you found out how it 
was. Further, you assume that day dreams are not 
habit forming drugs. 

They might not be, if it were not for the tend- 
ency they feed. Here is a tremendous force how- 
ever, working constantly to ease life, not by adjust- 
ment and competent handling, not by understand- 
ing and mastery, but by slipping away, by retreat- 
ing into soft, dark, warm places, by adolescent 
make-believe. Indulgence in the whims of this 
force carries one constantly backward, never for- 
ward. And in the long run, unless one submits 
entirely to this force and becomes the only success- 
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ful day dreamer, say of the dementia praecox type, 
one grows constantly more wretched through the 
contrast between an unmastered existence and this 
rosy dream world. 

Stories in themselves may not aggravate this 
tendency to such a degree as to force us to consider 
them with profound seriousness. Still, people read 
them; look at the circulatipn figures of the success- 
ful magazines. If these stories should partake of 
the quality of art, they would share its result. For 
nowhere else perhaps, can there be so powerful a 
combination of man’s desire for pleasure and his 
need for comprehension and reality. In fiction you 
have the actual stuff of life, human beings, their 
motives, their feelings, their struggles. 

The editors do recognize this desire for dreams 
fulfilled; they label it the great American weak- 
ness, sentimentalism. As managers of periodicals 
which must please readers in order to pay the edi- 
tors’ salaries, and in order to furnish advertisers 
with a public, they may cater to that weakness as 
willingly as an illicit vender of “coke” caters to 
another weakness with the same source. Public 
opinion has been trained to hold the business of 
the drug vender dangerous. The business of run- 
ning a magazine is still highly respectable; and the 
editors, because their aim is frankly commercial and 
their existence depends upon financial success, 
escape behind this barrier of necessity. They “ give 
the people what they want.” They aren’t them- 
selves guilty of writing the stories; they only sift 
out from the manuscripts which pour into their 
offices whatever seems their grist. Where then 
does the responsibility rest? Are the writers of the 
stories responsible ? 

That brings up the second query: why do people 
write stories? During the last few years I have 
put that query to several hundred people, some of 
whom were writing stories which landed some- 
where, some of whom were writing stories which 
might someday be published, and others who were 
finding out that writing was too much work. Their 
answers fall into a few general divisions. One 
woman to be sure wished to learn how to write 
stories in order to narrate the life of her little 
poodle, which had died. Most of the hundreds how- 
ever had a wider impulse. Some of them are 
women who wish more pocket money. They are 
married, or they are only daughters; they don’t 
wish to break the custom of home life. They use 
words; what easier than to learn their combinations 
and sell them! Others, both men and women, are 
dissatisfied with their occupations and see maga- 
zines as an Arcadia to which they need only technic 
as an “open sesame.” Some are reforming spirits, 
eager to learn how to sugar-coat their messages 


to the world. Rarely is there a person, man or 
woman, who possesses the curious urge toward ex- 
pression in words which will not let him rest, who 
must force into shape his experience of people, or 
reshape imaginatively his own experience. 

There is no doubt, under these surface reasons, 
a deeper, less conscious drive toward self-expression 
in some creative activity. Perhaps you find in 
schools of sculpture or painting or music, students 
who have only that vague drive without the peculiar 
instinct toward expression in form or color or sound. 
I think you find them there far less often than in 
classes of short story writing. The medium in 
which they must work seems more remote from 
their ordinary life; some definite knack must lead 
them into clay of paint. But who doesn’t think, 


secretly or openly, that he can write a story! A, 


thing made of words about people; he uses words 
all day long, and he has his own experiences as well 
as those of his friends. There is too another op- 
portunity fér day dreaming here. In a story you 
may work out life as you can’t in reality. If your 
day dream don’t differ too widely from your neigh- 
bor’s, and you have industrious patience, you may 
learn a craft of writing and sooner or later find 
yourself part of the editors’ grist. 

And so there are classes in short story writing; 
there are correspondence courses for people who find 
the classes inaccessible; there are textbooks on how 
to write; there are collections of stories dissected 
for their mechanism. The purpose of these classes 
and books is to teach the students how to break into 
magazines. Those stories break in which please the 
editors. The stories chosen by the editors are those 
which will satisfy the public craving. The whole 
business is thus reduced to something quite remote 
from art; it becomes a traffic in soothing-syrups. 

Occasionally even through this rigid circle bursts 
a real story, one written because the author wished 
to write it, had to write it-—a story created and not 
made. Whose is the fault that stories of this qual- 
ity are rare? Not the editors; they are making 
magazines to sell. Not the writers of stories, pet- 
haps; it is much easier to make a story than to create 
one, and if a market exists for manufactured wares, 
why not feed it? If there were a desire for stories 
with vitality or humor or beauty or vision or com- 
ment, there might be more of such stories. The 
people who read are a creative force ; the stories they 
read are made in part by them. What can produce 
in the reading public a recognition of the pleasure 
in art as over against the retrogressive satisfaction in 
day dreams? Such recognition is given a 
story after its appearance; it needs also to precede 
the appearance as a demand. 

Hewen R. Hutt. 
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Of Mediocrity and Its Excellences 


I. THESE UNrtep STATES, among the thousands 
who are manufacturing prose ‘fiction, those who 
may rightfully assert their mediocrity are all too 
few. Yes, hordes there are who in their better 
moments might well lament their failure to attain 
that sturdy mediocrity to which they were mani- 
festly ordained. 

Now there is to be no denunciation here and no 
naming of many names. When the stones have 
been cast, one not uncommonly finds that his own 
house has a little glass in its walls. Let us rather 
for the moment consider impassively why so many 
writers of prose fiction are not mediocre; and 
thereby we shall come ever nearer to a discrimina- 
tion between your false mediocrity and your true, 
and to the analysis of the Simon-pure thing itself. 

First of all it is to be noted that mediocrity is in 
the middle register; hence on the nether reaches of 
the scale one will find prose fiction that is beneath 
mediocrity. According to tradition a certain 
notable amount of it was produced in a college that 
required its freshmen at the year’s end to make a 
short story. Inept, rebellious, wretched with loath- 
ing, those freshmen, it is said, wrote stories which 
blasted and slew- with the chill sf absolute zero in 
fictional merit. Have done with all such! We 
deal with a better thing—true mediocrity. 

Other prose fictions there are too that on the 
scale of extrinsic merit will measure equal to medi- 
ocrity, yet which may not with aptness be called 
mediocre. The popular magazines subsist upon 
them. At worst they are sometimes at their best 
technically; that is, when the plot motive force is 
love o’ women—svelt creatures that are very mer- 
maids for swimming and that have been given to 
cast aside conventionality and its swathings. There 
is workmanlike laying of words in some of those 
descriptions. But that which denies these writings 
excellence likewise, in a sense, denies them medi- 
ocrity: there is no sound prompting back of them, 
neither artistic incitement not to be paltered with, 
nor wholesome prosaic conviction. 

It may be that evil men have written these tales 
with lip-licking satisfaction; it may be that God- 
fearing men, fathers whose babes prattle, have 
Written them with disgust. No man may say. If 
the fathers have written them, it is because prat- 
tlers come high and gasoline is as rubies. Let no 
man do more than pity the father who must dwell 
upon the rondures of the cold sea-maiden, upon the 
vagaries of the girl who will investigate for her- 
self, or the wife who unwives herself. His creations 
are harmful, but there are more harmful things 


under the stars. And he doubtless has many quite 
harmless potboilers to his credit, potboilers as 
beneficent as honest mediocrity. 

Such potboilers, in truth, can only regretfully be 
excluded from mediocrity; but they must be ex- 
cluded. Average the potboiler may be, as senti- 
mentally banal as heart could desire; but it is al- 
ways artfully average. This distinction, finical as 
it may seem, must be taken to heart. It has noth- 
ing to do with externals; it will not solace the dis- 
criminating reader who has fall€n upon the Happy 
Ending or Red Blood or the Noble-Hearted Crim- 
inal or Heart Interest or Clean-Cut Heroes or Fine 
Description. It is not a distinction that the critic 
may make with certainty. But it is truth and has 
to do with the well-being of those who write. 

Simon-pure mediocrity then is the best work. of 
a mediocre man. While men remain a little below, 
the angels, it is inevitable. It is not so excellent 
as excellence; but what would you? It is not to 
be wished away; it is not a bad habit that the world 
of letters can lay aside by stern exercise of will. 
The lamentable fact remains that all who will write 
and who should write are not touched with genius. 

Mediocrity should be fostered. ‘That is, it should 
be given its just due. It must be told that it is 
mediocrity and it must be shown in just what par- 
ticulars it is not excellence, but it must not be ut- 
terly condemned. It must of course be campaigned 
against; yet even so it may be fostered. The cam- 
paigners must quite serenely know that mediocrity 
may never be suppressed, and they need but one 
slogan, one homely and platitudinous slogan: let 
each man do his best. 

The mediocrity sorely needs encouragement. His 
is a grievous task, for, if he deserves the title, he 
must ever be trying to stretch up to excellence 
and by the same token never reaching it. This hope- 
ful hopelessness is rare and much to be commended. 
What if a man’s novel or short story is a bit feeble 
or maudlin or perfervid. He himself is the better 
for the exercise of his talents, the clearer of thought, 
the more eased of restrained emotion. In truth 
it is his inalienable right to make fiction if he so 
desire and by all odds the best thing he can do. 
True mediocrity writes not entirely for fame or 
emulation or gain. It writes because it is happy 
when it is writing or has just written. What harm 
if a man, especially a man with some trace of talent, 
devise stories for himself? Indeed, what will serve 
the purpose so well! Narrative is largely vicarious 
experience; another man’s story is twice removed, 
your own but once. 
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If I am ugly, feeble, and timorous and shall never 
be otherwise, why should I not to the best of my 
modest ability write myself into a clean-cut hero? 
If I know the houses on my street and the view from 
my trolley windows until I detest each atom of all 
that I pass each day, why may I not gladden my 
eyes with what I take to be Himalayan dawns, or 
why should I not dare many strange and difficult 
lands of Never Never? What if the select few 
do read and run? Let them consort with heroes 
to their own liking, and let them seek the magic 
wasements that grant them wider, weirder vistas 
of stranger and more lovely lands. Yes, let them 
construct their owff windows or, if none else will 
suffice, create their own heroes. 


And who knows but among those that have read — 


and run there may be some who have profited 
withal. Mediocrity is part of the community of 
letters. Though we reckon literary progress by 
names—the Age of Dryden, the Age of Tennyson— 
though we would not if we could, pore over the 
forgotten works of little men, we should not be 
utterly unaware that they ever wrote. Biographers 
are fond of pointing out what one great man owes 
another, but more rarely do they estimate what 
the big man owes to the little man of his day—the 
presentation of a great theme albeit inadequately, 
the stimulation to set right erring popular opinion 
or to voice that opinion as it should be, the very 
incentive that comes from a consciousness of fellow- 
workers, of companionship, however faltering, in a 
high emprize. If all literature worth taking into 
account were among the Hundred Bests, they them- 
selves might perhaps not be so invaluable as they 
are. 
Among the Hundred Bests there is mediocrity. 
No man with the impressionable temperament of 
genius is always sure of himself. Over-driven hob- 
bies, too strong impulsion by the time-spirit, too much 
exposure to the winds of doctrine, have brought 
many a genius to mediocrity and worse. Prose 
' fiction particularly slants sharply toward it. Novels 
are made of what usually is in outward form the 
contemporaneous and the transient and are woefully 
susceptible of being written with a purpose. More 
than this, realistic prose fiction, except for the real- 
istic prose romance, is the apotheosis of the com- 
monplace. Of all the stubbora, treacherous ma- 
terial with which the artist must struggle, none is 
worse than the cOmmonplace. It is at once the 
bane and the glory of the novelist and short story 
writer that to him is allotted this hard fight. Small 
wonder that he wavers now and then. 

There is cause for charitableness in this, but no 
cause for shamefacedness and deprecation. With- 


out the twaddle in Dickens, the loquacity in Thack- 
eray, the endless realism in Tolstoi, we should not 
be so aware of the man behind the book. And the 
books would be thereby less the projection of an 
interpretation of life by one who knows whereof he 
speaks. Faultless in execution, the books would be 
the better for all time, but less comforting just now 
to the critic who is not himself a compound of genius 
unalloyed, and less potent for the out and out 
mediocrity who himself writes fiction. 

When all is said, however, the masterpieces of 
fiction are for the few, the works of mediocrity for 
the many. Of the millions of the Man in the Street 
or of the Man on the Country Road, hundreds of 
thousands there are who lead worthy lives with no 
reading of fiction whatever. There are as many 
more, equally valuable to the world, who read 
fiction but not the masterpieces. Some of these 
would read the masterpieces if their fathers before 
them had done so or if some force beyond the family 
circle had trained them to a liking for excellence. 
But there are many readers whom no power of 
man could have brought, even in the most pliant 
days of youth, to know excellence when they see 
it, much less to like it. Mediocre prose fiction is 
for such. 

If a man can not get satisfaction from Under 
Western Eyes, it is well for him if he can get it 
from V V’s Eyes or even from Eyes of the World. 
By all means let him try Under Western Eyes, but 
do not declaim against him if it leave him cold and 
weary and if he get a grateful warmth of the heart 
frorh Eyes of the World. He may be a tired man 
and unfitted by a life of commercial directness for 
Conrad’s oblique story-telling. Masterpieces, how- 
ever familiar their diction, have a way of speaking 
in strange or outworn tongues that many an intelli- 
gent, hard-working man may never hope to com- 


mand. Contemporary prose fiction however, talks , 


the language of the street and road for the very 
month and day. And it can warm hearts, never 
fear. For a little price the pages of magazine or 
of novel can grant who knows what sustaining 
examples of fortitude, what pictures of gentility and 
tenderness, what assuaging of the wanderlust, what 
spacious atmosphere of great deeds for those who 
are stifled with trivialities! 

Honest mediocrity will respond to honest medi- 
ocrity and will draw from it pleasure that is almost 
delight and edification that is almost exaltation. 
There are those for whom Harold Bell Wright and 
E. P. Roe have done all that art can do. 

Heaven grant that Messrs. Wright and Roe be 
true mediocrities, and that there be much even truef 
mediocrity in print. Enough of it there would be 
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token the uncommercializing of our fiction and the 
spread, er at least the preparation for the spread, 
of that admirable thing unhappily called Culture. 
Right culture is based on reverence for what is 
artistically sincere, and it calls for ceaseless, sincere 
productive effort. The man who tries to produce 
excellence and fails and knows that he fails sees in 
it thereafter a value that he could not in any other 
way have discovered. 

We need the geniuses, and the world and all 
future generations need them; but it would be well 
for us if we could at this moment boast of more, 
many more, true fictional mediocrities. They more 
surely than the geniuses would denote a soundness 
in the commonality. True culture is not only ven- 
erative but creative, and creative in the man of few 
talents as in the man of many. 

We might, it is true, spend our tears that literary 
inferiority, like crime and thistles should ever have 
come into the world, that verse fiction has not sur- 


passed prose fiction in popularity, that there are 
those who can never be deeply moved by the master- 
pieces. Such tears are wept. We might insist that 
all men read only the masterpieces, that none but 
the masters write. There are those who do this. 
They may be right, for the human race may be ulti- 
mately perfectable. But quite as surely the world 
may end next year, and in the meantime scant good 
be done. If however, we are not tearfully or un- 
compromisingly insistent, we may content ourselves 
with the demand that each man do what he is 
capable of for literary excellence, that at least he 
be made aware of its existence; but we need not 
scornfully wither, nay, we may even hearten with 
commendation, the man who on Sunday afternoon 
peruses in slippered ease the Post that purports to 
appear on Saturday eve; and we may assert stoutly 
and without equivocation that very fitly its pages 
should set before him a sufficiency of honest and 


thorough-going mediocrity. Watrer L. Myers. 


The Economic Aftermath in France and England 


aus SITUATION in distracted Europe is no more 
settled and seems likely to become even less so in 
the near future. France celebrated the conclusion 
of peace with Germany on July 14 and England 


celebrated it on July 19, but the celebrations in 


London, at any rate, quite lacked the spontaneity 
and enthusiasm of November 11, when relief that 
the war was over found its natural expression. 
Now nobody is inclined to rejoice, for everybody 
feels that this peace is no peace, that it does not 
fulfill the conditions of a lasting settlement. More- 
over not only are there still wars going on in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, but every country is torn 
by internal conflicts and civil war is looming on 
the horizon. 

In England the strike of the Yorkshire miners, 
which has been going on for several weeks, is not 
settled (July), and we are faced with the possibil- 
ity of a far more important strike, which might 
easily develop into something like a revolution. 
The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress having taken no action on the resolution 
of the Labor Party conference at Southport call- 
ing for “direct action,” the Triple Alliance lost 
Patience and decided by an overwhelming majority 
to take a ballot of the Unions affiliated to it on 
the question of a general strike against intervention 
in Russia and Hungary either by the supply of men 
or material, against the continuance of conscription, 
and against the use of troops for strike-breaking. 


The threat of the strike has already led to a Gov- 
ernment decision to withdraw all British troops 
from Russia, but the assistance in money and kind 
to Denikin is to be continued and that the Trade 
Unionists will not tolerate. The unions have . 
reversed their decision to carry through a refer- 
endum of the membership and have decided to sub- 
mit the question to a conference. Bye-elections 
continue to show that the Government has com- 
pletely lost the confidence of the country. The 
last two were at Swansea in Wales and at Both- 
well in Scotland. In Wales Mr. Lloyd George 
still retains a good deal of his influence and the 
ministerial Coalition held the Swansea seat, but by 
a greatly reduced majority. At Bothwell, where 
the Coalition candidate had a majority of 332 last 
December, the Labor Party won the seat with a 
majority of 7168. It is now clear that not a 
single Coalition seat in Great Britain is really safe. 
Mr. Winston Churchill is to a great extent respon- 
sible for the unpopularity of the Government, which 
he will certainly bring to ruin if he is not checked 
or got rid of; he is a reckless and irresponsible fire- 
brand. In the six bye-elections already held the 
aggregate Coalition poll has decreased by 23,702 
as compared with last December and the aggregate 
poll of the Opposition candidates has increased by 
15,329. The polls have been even smaller than 
they were in December—even az Bothwell only 
69 per cent of the electors voted—although great 
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numbers of soldiers have been demobilized since 
the general election; this fact is without doubt a 
symptom of indifference to parliamentary action 
and of growing distrust of parliamentary methods. 
The weakness and incompetence of the Labor Party 
in the House of Commons is strengthening anti- 
parliamentarism. 

In France the twenty-four-hour general strike ar- 
ranged as a demonstration against intervention 
in Russia and dear living was abandoned at the 
last moment. The Executive Committee of the 
General Confederation of Labor gave the defeat of 
the Government in the Chamber on July 18 as the 
reason for its climb-down, but in fact the abandon- 
ment of the strike was due to the fear that it would 
not be successful. Many French Trade Union- 
ists—including some of the strongest advocates of 
direct action—have always been averse to such 
a general strike merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing a demonstration; they hold, with reason, that 
the results obtained are not adequate to the trouble 
and loss occasioned. If they strike, they want to 
strike to some practical purpose. Nevertheless the 
abandonment of the strike at the eleventh hour is 
a severe set-back to the General Confederation ot 
Labor and a triumph for M. Clemenceau, who had 
threatened repressive measures. Its first result was 
that the Chamber on July 22 rejected by a large 
majority the identical resolution censuring the eco- 
nomic policy of the Government which it had passed 
on July 18 under the threat of the strike. Had 
the strike been held and been successful, the 
Clemenceau Ministry would probably by now have 
been out of office. The bungling tactics of the 
C. G. T. (General Confederation of Labor) have 
given M. Clemenceau a new lease of life and he 
is likely now to remain in office until after the gen- 
eral election, which can hardly take place before 
October. By way of showing his contempt for the 
C.G.T., M. Clemenceau has now refused permis- 
sion to the Italian delegates to the International 
Trade Union Conference at Amsterdam to cross 
France and they have been prevented ftom attend- 
ing the conference, although they had passports from 
their own Government. The collapse of the 
C.G.T. has also had a serious repercussion in Italy, 
where the general strike took place on July 21 
according to arrangement and where the defection 
of France is regarded as a slap in the face to Italian 
Socialists and Trade Unionists; who were thus left 
to strike alone. 

At a special meeting of the National Confederal 
Committee of the C.G.T., hastily summoned and 
held on July 21 and 22, M. Jouhaux delivered a 
long speech vindicating the action of the Executive, 


which was approved by the Committee after a 
lively discussion in the course of which the Execu- 
tive was severely criticized. M. Jouhaux’s speech 
was mainly composed of empty rhetoric and vague 
generalities and did not carry the matter much 
further. The rank and file of French Trade Union- 
ists have certainly reason to complain that the 
Executive of the C.G.T. has let them down. It 
should never have announced a general strike 
unless it was sure to be able to carry it out and, 
having announced it, it should have gone through 
with it. The whole business is an example of 
blundering and bad management which augurs ili 
for the leadership of French Trade Unionism. One 
of its worst results will be a further diminution 


of the confidence of Trade Unionists in their lead- . 


ers, which was already sadly impaired. One of the 
gravest factors in the present Labor situation in 
France is the lack of leadership. Some day or other 
some sectional strike about a purely economic ques- 
tion will suddenly develop into a general revolu- 


tionary movement and, unless there are men ready 


and able to take control of such a movement, the 
consequences may be disastrous for Labor, for it 
may end in nothing but futile violence and 
bloody repression. One does not see at present 
where such men are to be found; the events might, 
of course, produce them, but the present leaders of 
the C.G.T. are not likely to be among them. They 
have not the confidence of the rank and file to a 
sufficient extent to be able to direct them, and they 
are likely, as I said in my last article, to be over- 
whelmed. Never was the loss of Jaures so palpable 
as now. Few leaders in history have had the con- 
fidence of their followers so completely as he had. 
He has no successor, The present leaders of the C.G. 
T. seem to be over-prudent when courage is needed 
and too hasty when the occasion demands prudence. 

The Confederal Committee, however, took a course 
on July 22 which was a new departure in French 
Trade Union policy. By ninety-one votes against 
sixteen, with eight abstentions, it adopted a resolu- 
tion definitely declaring in favor of Free Trade—of 
the suppression of customhouse barriers and the free 
entry into France of raw materials and manufat- 
tured goods from all countries. Until recently the 
question of Free Trade and Protection had been 
almost entirely neglected by French Socialists and 
Trade Unionists, but the appalling cost of living 
has forced it on their attention. During the wat 
law after law has been passed and decree after 
decree has been issued to prevent profiteering, with- 
out the smallest result; prices continued to ms 
and are still rising. At last it dawned upon people 
that one of thie causes of high prices is the closing 
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of the frontiers to foreign products. 





bourgeois political parties to advocate Free Trade, 


—__ 


Economic 
questions, to which little attention was paid in 
France before the war, have now become too 
important to be ignored and the public has dis- 
covered that England is now as ever the cheapest 
country in Europe because England has Free Trade. 
Although Mr. Lloyd George’s Government is try- 
ing to foist Protection upon us by a back-door and 
prices here are higher than they ought to be in 
consequence of restriction of imports, the cost of 
living is less than half what it is in France and 
wages are higher than in that country. This dis- 
covery has led to a Free Trade movement among 
the French urban populations, which has grown 
very rapidly and is now formidable. It is further 


- strengthened by the growing conviction that uni- 


versal Free Trade is one of the essential conditions 
of permanent peace. The French Socialist papers 
are now all in favor of Free Trade and one 
bourgeois paper of the Left, L’Oeuvre, is making, a 
vigorous campaign in favor of the suppression of 
all import duties. 

The opposition to Free Trade will come from 
the agricultural population, which has been up to 
now the spoiled child af the Third Republic. Agri- 
cultural profits are actually exempt from income tax 
and agriculturists are even exempted from the pro- 
visions of the laws against profiteering, which, to 
be sure, are totally ineffective. The rural popula- 
tion, although the constant exodus from the coun- 
try into the’ towns has greatly diminished it, is 
still nearly half the population of France. Fear of 
Free Trade on the part of the agriculturists is jus- 
tified to the extent that, with their present obso- 
lete methods, they would hardly be able to compete 
in an open market. The whole system of French 
agriculture needs drastic overhauling and some 
modification of peasant proprietorship has become 
urgently necessary. The peasant proprietor has 
Many great qualities, but he is intensely conserva- 
tive and quite out of touch with modern methods; 
moreover, even if he wished to use modern 
machinery, he has not the capital to buy it. The 
system of small isolated production has in fact 
broken down and only complete and extensive coop- 
eration can save French agriculture. The heavy 
losses in the war have made the labor difficulty, 
which was already becoming serious, acute. It 
will not be possible to find sufficient labor to con- 
tinue French agricultural production on the present 
methods. A radical change is necessary in any case; 
Free Trade would make it immediately necessary. 

The attitude of the agricultural population in 
this regard makes it difficult for any of the 








for their electors are row mainly drawn from the 
rural districts. That is the reason why the elec- 
toral manifesto of the Radical Party, which held 
its national congress on July 26 and 27, is so weak 
on the question of dear living. Being chiefly a 


” 


“country party,” it dares not mention the first and 
most essential remedy and is obliged to deal in 
vague generalities. But it was more outspoken in 
certain other regards. M. Mandel—his real name 
is Rothschild—who is M. Clemenceau’s Grand 
Vizier and general factotum and who shares with 
M. Loucheur the effective government of France, 
had elaborated a beautiful scheme for combining 
all the bourgeois parties, including Royalists and 
reactionaries, against the Socialists at the coming 
general election. The Royalists hailed the scheme 
with enthusiasm; in the Action Francaise M. 
Maurras declared that he and his friends would 
accept any and every alliance against “ Bolsheviks 
and Caillautists.” One of the objects of the pro- 
posed coalition is reported to be the election of 
M. Clemenceau to the Presidency of the Republic 
next January in succession to M. Poincaré, whose 
term of office will then expire. 

The proceedings at the Radical Congress, how- 
ever, show that all bourgeois Republicans are not 
prepared to fall in with M. Mandel’s ingenious 
arrangements. It also showed a sharp cleavage of 
opinion between the rank and file of the party and 
the majority of the Radical deputies, who support 
the Clemenceau Ministry. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of M. Rene Renoult, chairman of the Radical 
party in the Chamber, whom M. Clemenceau is 
believed to have designated as his successor in the 
Premiership, the Congress adopted by an over- 
whelming majority a resolution formally instruct- 
ing the Radical deputies to “ exact” from the Gov- 
ernment the immediate suppression of, martial law 
and the censorship and to give their support only 
to a Government “ realizing the union of Repub- 
licans,”” that is-to say, to refuse it to the Govern- 
ment of M. Clemenceau. It remains to be seen 
whether the Radical deputies will fall into line; 
if they do, the days of the Clemenceau Ministry 
are numbered, but I am inclined to think that they 
will not, or at any rate that a sufficient number 
will continue to support the Government to keep 
it in power until the general election. The Con- 
gress also passed unanimously a second resolution 
declaring its readiness “to facilitate the union of 
all the parties of the Left”—a phrase which 
includes the Socialists—and its decision to “ repu- 
diate any ‘elected representative or candidate who 
may consent to figure on the same list as those that 
have incessantly combated the laical, democratie, 
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and social Republic.” This is the end, so far as 
the Radical party is concerned, of M. Mandel’s 
scheme; and the Radical party is at present the 
largest political party in France, numbering about 
one-third of the Chamber. 

Public opinion has at last compelled M. Loucheur 
to modify his economic policy. Most of the pro- 
hibitions of imports have been withdrawn and the 
proposed supplementary ad valorem duties have 
been abandoned, but the existing import duties are 
to be increased—in some cases trebled—so that 
there is no immediate prospect of a fall in prices. 
M. Loucheur has also been obliged to give way in 
regard to the surplus material ot the American 
army, which the French Government has now 
bought on terms very favorable to it. Previously 
M. Loucheur had refused to buy any part of it 
or to allow anybody else to buy it and had even 
forbidden the American authorities to give any- 
thing away. The press campaign, especially in 
L’Oeuvre and L’Humanite, against M. Loucheur’s 
fondness for the profiteers is thus beginning to have 
an effect. Mr. Henry Ford must have some credit 


in the matter. It is probably known in America 
that, when the Armistice was declared, a large 
number of Ford motorcars bought by the French 
Government were in the port of Bordeaux, where 
they have since been left to rust to oblige the 
French motorcar manufacturers. Mr. Ford of- 
fered to pay the ad valorem import duty of 70 
per cent on these cars and then sell them to the 
French public at the price at which he had sold 
them to the French Government when he had no 
import duty to pay. Although this proposal would 
have meant that the French Government recovered 
the whole cost of the cars with 70 per cent of their 
value in addition, M. Loucheur refused it and 
M. Ford published the facts in the French press. 
The Citroén company replied with an advertise- 
ment telling the public not to bother itself about 
foreign cars,-for there would soon be plenty of 
French cars on the market—a promise not yet ful- 
filled. Mr. Ford retorted with full particulars 
of M. Loucheur’s interests in the Citroén company. 


Rospert DELL. 


Russia and International Economics 


Bescune FROM MANY economic and indus- 
trial troubles the world (even the world of indus- 
trialists and financiers) seems to have forgotten what 
is perhaps the main cause of this basic malaise. The 
destruction of many values as a result of the war is 
an unescapable fact and the restoration of sound in- 
ternational economic conditions has been hindered 
not only by the curtailment of production but by the 
absence of Russia from the world market and its 
economic interaction. 

From this point of view the present-day state of 
affairs in Russia acquires more than a political, or 
even a humanistic interest, it becomes a matter of 
practical economic importance. Russia’s industrial 
strength is now lower than that of any other period. 
During the years of the war her export was closed. 
Many provisions remained unused, and are rotting 
on the fields of Russia; and her unmeasurable raw 
materials are out of the world market. This state 
of affairs has produced fatal international complica- 
tions with worldwide political implications. 

The coal difficulties in England, the desperately 
pessimistic speech of Eloyd George, the labor unrest 
in Italy and in France and even in the richest of 
countries, in America, show irrefutably that without 
the aid of Lenin and Communism the economic and 
industrial organizations of the contemporary state 
are half destroyed. And under such serious circum- 


stances Russia, which is able to provide the world 
with sufficient raw materials‘to feed the mills and 
factories of many industries, is eliminated. The 
Russian cooperative societies have many times em- 
phasized that trade and economic intercourse with 
Russia is possible regardless of the political contro- 
versies and governmental crises in that country. 
While all kinds of economic organizations have been 
destroyed throughout Russia, in Central Russia as 
well as Siberia, the cooperative societies have alone 
remained intact and have become powerful as never 
before. There were several attempts from this 
quarter to show to the Allies that neither from the 
political nor from the economic point of view could 
the blockade wisely be maintained. On February 
20, 1919, a special memorandum was presented to 
the English government by the representative of the 
All-Russian Cooperative Union. It pointed out in 
part: 


The absence of exchange of goods is causing heavy 
material losses to the commerce and industry of the whole 
world. As a matter of fact, the notion that nothing is to 
be had from Russia and that she can be treated only as 
an object of relief is a quite mistaken one. During the 
ast five years the absence of our export trade and ex 
change of goods within the country has brought about aa 
accumulation in the hands of the peasantry of huge re- 
serves of raw material, grain, eggs . . . hides, flax, and 
so forth. The raising of the blockade and the re 
lishment of an exchange of commodities will bring on the 
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market an enormous quantity of raw materials of which 
the world stands in such great need at present. 

The same memorandum states further that the 
reopening of trade through the cooperatives is pos- 
sible independently of the Soviet Government, be- 
cause ‘they are now the only agent of distribution 
and are rcady to complete it even under the control 
of the representatives of the Allies, guaranteeing 
that this distribution will be made among all the 
population regardless of class. Moreover, the lift- 
ing of the blockade and the opening of trade is bound 
to restore the normal habits of the nation in economic 
intercourse, which are now suppressed by the policy 
of the Allies. No answer followed this memoran- 
dum. The peace treaty is now signed and the fea- 
tures of Europe, at least those of the next few years, 
begin to be defined. The European countries, and 
especially England, look for the Russian market. 
And in this respect the economic policy of the Allies 
toward Russia seems very shortsighted. England is 
interested in the Russian market, but her interests 
have peculiar commercial limitations. She fears the 
power of the cooperatives, and has to weaken them 
in order to colonize Russia. In my article in THE 
Diat for August 9, 1919, I mentioned an attemp* 
in England to organize a special supply compary 
akin to the East Indian Supply Company for a 
monopclized exploitation of Russia. , 

Involving political controversies England finds 
support in the representatives of former Russian 
bankers and big business men who are interested 
in salvaging their own investments—their capital 
having been largely transferred from Russia to 
English banks. Thus under the banner of 
patriotism all kinds of Economic Leagues have been 
organized, and these are closely in touch with the 
British Government. ~ 

On the other hand, Russia cannot remain any 
longer without exchange and manufactured articles, 
It is evident that Germany is the next possibility. 
Trying to make people afraid of “ pro-German- 
ism” the Allies as a matter of fact are only em- 
phasizing their own creation. Both Germany and 
Russia are driven to this rapprochement by) the 
arrangement of the European balance. 

In this respect the attitude of the United States 
can hardly be understood; for two processes are 
now in operation: 1. Pushing Russia into an al- 
liance with Germany. 2. Eliminating America 
from the Russian market. A significant fact was 
pointed out to me by-Mr. A. M. Orloff, Engineer- 
agriculturist manager of the Odessa Credit Union, 
and member of a cooperative union, mission that 
lately visited Italy and England. Before the war 





America. After Brest-Litovsk some machinery was 
received from Sweden through Germany. But it 
was not satisfactory. With agricultural machinery 
it is impossible to shoot or destroy. Nevertheless 
America with the Allies does not allow it to be im- 
ported into Russia. At the same time England, 
which never had more than one’or two big factories 
producing for export has now about ten, and there 
is reason to believe that the great munition fac- 
tories were turned into agricultural machinery 
works in order to get hold of the Russian market 
as soon as possible and push out the former Ameri- 
can influence. The political undertaking by Eng- 
land of a military intervention is nothing else there- 
fore than the realization of a program of economic 
imperialism. On the other hand after the revolu- 
tion Russia became a country of small landowner- 
ship. A small landowner is not in a position to 
purchase large machinery by himself, and conse- 
quently the local cooperative society buys the equip- 
ment and rents to the members. This explains the 
fact that in South Russia for instance 75 per cent 
of the rural population is participating in the co- 
operative movement. The policy of destruction of 
the cooperative societies is thus a policy in favor of 
the big landowners and therefore in Siberia, for 
instancé, where influence of England is very strong, 
Mr. Anatoly Gan in the Russian Economist for 
May 5, 1919, assails the cooperative societies, and 
the government of Kolchak is treating them very 
badly as shown in my article for August 9. Even 
their paper, Zaria, so often quoted even by 
Struggling Russia, is now suppressed. More than 
that, a strong spirit of enmity against America has 
been cultivated and the same Anatoly Gan on one 
hand, and the Siberian merchants on the other, are 
all the time manifesting their sympathy with Eng- 
land. A resolution against America was passed 
at the conference of merchants of Vladivostok 
(Golos Primoria. June 12-13, 1919). In the 
meantime an international realignment is being per- 
fected. On one side England, France, and the 
United States; on the other Russia, Germany, and 
Japan. Japan has already declared her unwilling- 
ness to send troops to aid Kolchak, while support- 
ing all the time Kalmikov and Semenov as pro- 
Japanese rulers. An economic alliance of Russia 
with Germany and an understanding if not an 
alliance with Japan, after granting certain ad- 
vantages in Manchuria and Siberia, would be 
a tragic crown to the war to end war. Sup- 
pressed and offended Germany, disintegrated Rus- 
sia, aggressive Japan, will present a strong in- 
centive to war in the near future, because 
the thorough exploitation of Russia’s rich possi- 
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bilities will make up for the losses of the last five 
years and for those exacted by the peace treaty. 
England will not be able then (as she was during 
the last war) to keep India safe or to blockade 
Germany. Japan and Russia will open the way 
for supplies, and can possibly threaten the in- 
tegrity of the Indian Empire. 

Great Britain’s “ agreement” with Persia will 
hardly remove this danger. Thus the present 
economic policy toward Russia carries first of all 
the bitter promise of a future war. These are, by 
the way, the views expressed in the memorandum 
presented to the State Department of the United 
States on March 20 and on August 7, 1919, by the 
Representative of the Russian Cooperative Societies, 
A. M. Berkenheim. No official answer followed. 

It has to be emphasized that Russia (the post- 
revolutionary Russia from Kerensky to Lenin in- 
clusive) was always opposed to the domination of 
European capital and inclined to welcome the pene- 
tration of America in the Russian market, since 
America is so far away that her capital and products 
enter the field without any political or diplomatic 
strings. 

On March 20 Mr. Berkenheim wrote to the 
State Department: 

There is no financial risk involved in this transaction, 
because the Cooperative Unions are ready to pay for all 
the merchandise that will pass through their hands. 

The Cooperative Union will distribute the supplies di- 
rectly and only to the population, and if so desired will 
carry on their work under the eyes of the American 
representatives. It is confidently expected that in view of 
unbearable economic stress it would not be difficult to 
effect the necessary agreement and obtain requisite guar- 
antees. 

And on August 7 the Cooperatives declared 
themselves ready to guarantee that no part of the 
goods should be used for military purposes. 

America’s attitude could be to a certain degree 
understood if these attempts to reopen the market 
had not taken place. But otherwise, from the 
point of view of America’s own interest, her de- 
pendence upon London and Paris is incomprehen- 
sible, since the policy of the latter two centers 
brings America only the loss of Russia as a market 
and the opportunity to participate in a new war. 

I have not touched upon the human side of 
the question because it seems to me that a realistic 
practical analysis is fundamental to an understand- 
ing. But I cannot help calling attention to the 
following fact of purely psychological character. 
After the peace of Brest-Litovsk a great number 
of German agents, military and civil, came to 
Russia in order to buy the raw materials exhausted 
Germany needed, especially fats, in which Russia 
is very rich and from which explosives are derived. 


The cooperative societies through their agent 
bought throughout Russia the entire supply of fats, 
so that Germany was unable to get a gramme of it. 
It was an act of great importance in this war. But 
what Russia did by herself against the Germany of 
the Kaiser, with whom she was officially at peace, 
Russia surrounded by the iron link of the Allies 
will hardly do against the Germany of President 
Ebert, when her faith in the Allies is lost. That is 
why psychologically Russia is united in opposition 
to foreign forces and new governments despite the 
fact that many are discontented with the Soviet 
Regime. I just received a message from an old 
social worker, my colleague in the Ministry of 
Labor under Kerensky, G. D. Krasinsky, describ- 
ing the terrible conditions in Russia—starvation, 
illness, and disaster—and criticising strongly the 
Moscow Government. But he adds: “ And 
despite all—which is strange—we feel more and 
more that the spirit of defense is growing in us.” 
This spirit makes Russia strong against Kolchak 
and Denikin, but under the circumstances it will 
bring about more international complications than 
even the spread of Sovietism through half of Europe. 
If England or France does not see the forest be 
cause of the trees—their purely egoistical aspira- 
tions—why then does America not open her eyes? 

In a memorandum, of August 6, 1919, we read: 


1. Neither American financial nor trade circles have 
taken any steps toward the establishment of even pre- 
liminary requirements for the organization of permanent 
commercial relations with Russia. 

2. No advance has been made toward the execution of 
the plan advocated by us during five months to foster 
the economic life of Central Russia, by means of re- 
os the exchange of goods through cooperative chan- 
nels. 

3. Judging from the information in our hands at the 
present time, representatives of German firms have ap- 
peared in all Russian markets especially in Novorossiys 
and Vladivostok, net to mention Central Russia, and are 
offering in large quantities goods of German manufacture 
upon the normal conditions of peace-time credit and the 
pre-war basis of trade exchange. + 

4. In the Far East a similar position is taken by Japan. 

The conclusion is that the United States is losing Rus- 
sian markets now and for all time, despite the particular 
efforts of the Russian Cooperatives in the United States 
to reorganize permanent commercial intercourse between 
the two countries. The Russian Cooperatives themselves 
are now faced with the necessity of approaching hereto- 
fore boycotted Germian firms and agents and of taking 
active steps toward resuming such commercial relations 
with Germany as would make it possible to obtain and 
transport into Russia supplies of goods, machinery and 
manufactures of which the Russian population is in s 
dire need. 


Is it not time for America now, before all is lost, 
to change her tactics? Whose interest is she ad- 
vancing—Russia’s? No. Her own? 

Gracory ZILBOORG. 
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A Ransom for Russia’s Jews 


For SOME TIME there have been rumors to the 
effect’ that the Kolchak agents in this country, hav- 
ing failed to secure satisfactory financial backing for 
the Ornsk Government, have begun to work upon 
the racial apprehensions of American Jewry. They 
hoped thus to frighten certain philanthropic Jews 
into financing Kolchak on the theory that by 
helping establish a government “ friendly” to the 
Russian Jews they would eliminate the danger of 
further pogroms. The correspondence printed below 
proves that this campaign of misrepresentation is 
actually in progress. The duplicity of Kolchak’s 
representatives is revealed by their use of Metro- 
politan Platon to allay the doubts which arose in 
Mr. Schiff’s mind that all was not as represented. 
The effrontery of these agents ir calling upon Met- 
ropolitan Platon appears when it is remembered that 
instead of the benign individual they represent him 
to be, the Metropolitan’s Russian record shows 
that he is a personality of the old regime closely 
identified with the dark forces of the Czar’s govern- 
ment, a member of the pogrom faction in the Duma, 
a leader of pogromist Black Hundreds, and an active 
anti-Semite ! 
July 7, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Sack: 

Reliable reports we got from Siberia state that condi- 
tions, in the territory under the sway‘ of the Omsk Gov- 
ernment, are most unsatisfactory—to use a mild expression 
—as far as the Jews are concerned. I have myself seen 
photographic reproductions of circular letters issued by a 
committee which signs itself in the name of the Czar and 
the Restoration of Autocracy, inciting the populace into 
atrocities against the Jewish population, against whom, 
it is stated, all kinds of cruelties—even murder—are 
practiced, without the least interference, if any [thing] 
with the connivance of the authorities. 

As you represent the Omsk Government faction and 
strong propaganda is being made by the Bureau under 
your charge for Admiral Kolchak’s cause, I deem it my 
duty to write you in respect to the information that has 
been imparted to me and which is beginning to arouse 
American Jewry. 

Trusting that you can see your way to do soinething ef- 
fectual in transmitting a word of warning to your friends 
in Siberia, whom you represent, against measures which 
are sure to alienate the sympathy of the American people, 
lam, with kind regards, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Jacob H. Schiff. 

Evidently the Russian Information Bureau was 
not abashed by this letter, but attempted rather to 
“convert” the American Jewish leader. 
a letter that testifies to the character of this attempt: 

July 11, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Sack: 

Acknowledging receipt of your two letters, in reply to 

my own of the 7th inst., I am extremely appreciative that 


you have gone to the trouble of making so exhaustive an 
answer, which I have read attentively. 


Here is’ 


I can well comprehend that the entire situation, which 
you set forth so clearly in your letter, is not only most 
difficult, but also very delicate and that judgment upon 
— that come from Siberia and Russia should not be 

asty. 

We have already discussed here whether it would not 
be well to send to Siberia a reliable independent investi- 
gator, but we have already two men there—Dr. Rosenblatt 
at Vladivostok, who represents the Joint Distribution 
Committee, and Mr. Samuel Mason at Yokohama, who 
represents there the Jewish Immigrant Aid Society. Mr. 
Mason has variously been in Siberia; he is absolutely reli- 
able and from both these representatives we have informa- 
tion that the Jewish conditions are not as they should be, 
even under the present critical situation in the districts 
under the sway of the Omsk Government. 

Mr. Louis Marshall, President of the American Jewish 
Committee—whom you know—and Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
Chairman of its Executive Committee, who have been in 
attendance at the Peace Conference in Paris, have com- 
pleted their very satisfactory work there and are expected 
home in about two weeks. We deem it well to await the 
return of these two gentlemen, in order to confer with 
them and get their wise counsel as concerns the Siberian 
situation and to decide whether, as you have been good 
enough to suggest, it would be best to send another in- 
vestigator. > 

We know you are at all times ready to give us your 
valuable support and advice and upon this we shall rely 
to a great extent. 

Thanking you again for the explicitness with which you 
have written me, I am, with kind assurances, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Jacob H. Schiff. 

Doubtful of the success of his early attempts to 
convert Mr. Schiff, the Director of the Russian 
Information Bureau now used his last tool, the 
Metropolitan Platon, Archbishop of Kherson and 
Odessa, ancient servitor of the Czar. On July 21 
the Director appeared in the character of secret 
agent of the Russian Embassy and chief promoter 
of Platon. 

July 21, 1919. 
Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Pine and William Streets, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Schiff: 

Thank you for your kind letter of the 18th inst. with 
a copy of the letter from the City Editor of the New 
York Call enclosed. I return this letter herewith. 

We have done our best that the statement by Metro- 
politan Platon, correcting what the papers have presented 
as his original statement, should be printed as fully and 
widely as possible. I enclose herewith copies of the 
statement as printed in the New York Times and in the 
New York Herald. In addition to all the New York 
papers, published in English, copies of the statement 
were also sent to the Jewish Daily News, the Jewish 
Morning Journal, the Jewish Daily Forwarts and the 
Jewish Daily Day. , “e 

Mr. Oscar S. Strauss and myself have just visited 
Metropolitan Platon, who was deeply touched by Mr. 
Strauss’s visit. We have spent there about an hour and 
a half, and Mr. Strauss told me that he was delighted by 
Metropolitan” Platon and the views he expressed during 
the conversation. 
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The Joint Distribution Committee was kind enough to 
send me their correspondence with Dr. Rosenblatt, which 
I went through carefully. Significant among these docu- 
ments is Dr. Rosenblatt’s cable of May 7th, which as you 
probably recall, reads: 

“No. 4. Imminent danger. Pogroms Ekaterinbourg, 
Omsk, Tomsk, Isabel and other places. Officials openly 
foster anti-Semitic agitation. Claims of Jewish Bolshe- 
vism and profiteering used as a deadly weapon. Frequent 
posters ‘Kill Jews.’ Situation critical. Take prompt 
action through Washington.” 

As you probably recall, Mr. Frank L. Polk added to 
this cable: 

“TI have already warned the Omsk Government to be 
on the lookout for any movement of this kind. Personally 
1 think their fears are unfounded.” 

I think that Mr. Polk was right. The danger which 
Dr. Rosenblatt called “imminent,” fortunately did not 
result in anything deplorable. As Dr. Rosenblatt himself 
wrote in a letter, dated May 22nd: 

“The new settlers, who compose probably nine-tenths 
of the Jewish population in the Far East and about 
ninety-five per cent in Siberia proper, are afraid of their 
own shadows and talk in whispers. Exaggerated, fan- 
tastic and even absurd. stories from town to town; or- 
dinary robberies are reported as singled out instances in 
a well-organized plan of action designated for the ex- 
termination of all Jews.” 

I fully agree with Dr. Rosenblatt’s further notice, in 
the same letter, that “all this is merely symptomatic of 
the real danger in which the Jews are compelled to live.” 
I spent on Friday several hours with Mr. J. C. Okou- 
litch, a High Commissioner of the Omsk Government, 
just arrived in this country. Mr. Okoulitch confirmed 
that the reactionary elements in Siberia are active in their 
anti-Semitic propaganda, and stated that if not for the 
Government, terrible Jewish massacres would have hap- 
pened in Siberia months ago. The Government is firm in 
its policy of protecting the Jewish population, and if it 
was incapable until now to stop all the signs of the anti- 
Semitic propaganda, this is because the Government is 
still not stable enough. 

In conclusion I would sum up the situation as follows: 
Four possibilities are open for Siberia and for Russia in 
general: a government temporarily led by Admiral Kol- 
ehak; a Bolshevist government; a reactionary govern- 
ment, definitely turning to the restoration of the Czar’s 
regime; and an absence of any government. Out of these 
possibilities, a great part of Russia’s democrats prefers 
the Government led by Admiral Kolchak. At the same 
time they greet the organization of support of Admiral 
Kolchak’s Government from abroad under guarantees 
that he executed the democratic program which he pro- 
claimed more than once in the most solemn way. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. Sack. 

Thus, without any facts and without facing the 
situation honestly, the Platon-Kolchak representa- 
tive “ believed” with Mr. Polk that the fears of 
the American Jewry were “ unfounded.” The fact 
is that Messrs. Polk, Sack, and Platon do not want 
to know the truth or to let it be known. Their 
game is to frighten the Jewry by playing on their 
racial apprehensions. In the following letter to his 
chief, the Director of the Information Bureau 
reports how he successfully decoyed four Jewish 
leaders into the sanctum of Metropolitan Platon, 
the old Black Hundred pogromist: 


— 


(Translation from the Russian) 
July 29, 1919, 
Michail Michailovich Karpovich, 
Russian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Michail Michailovich: 

I want to let you know the details of the visit pzid 
yesterday by the Jewish Delegation to Metropolitan Pig. 
ton. These details may prove of interest to Boris Alex. 
androvich [Bakhmietiev, the “Russian Ambassador”) 
and you. 

The delegation was composed of Jacob Schiff, Oscar 
Strauss, Louis Marshall and Rabbi Wise. The Metro 
politan appeared to have been very much pleased by the 
visit, and received the guests in a very sincere and 
friendly manner. 

The conversation began with a pretty detailed state. 
ment by the Metropolitan on the condition in Russia and 
the necessity, from the point of view of the Russian State 
interests and the interests of the Jewry, of helping act 
ively the Government of Admiral Kolchak. 

Afterwards all the members of the delegation spoke 
in turn, beginning with Mr. Schiff. _I was present and 
was glad to help the Metropolitan and the gentlemen by 
translating their speeches. All the members of the dele- 
gation first assured the Metropolitan Platon that they 
are strongly opposed to Bolshevism. They stated that 
the great majority of the Jewry in the United States were, 
like the majority of the Jews in Russia, fighting against 
Bolshevism. 

Rabbi Wise said that the policy of tolerance towards 
the Bolshevists was upheld by the Christian advisers of 
President Wilson. As an example, he mentioned the 
resignation of the five members of the American Peace 
Delegation, who protested against the partial recognition 
of Admiral Kolchak. All these people, with Mr. Bullit 
at the head, are Christians. On the other hand, the 
American Jewry is entirely in sympathy with the idea 
of the restoration of a United Democratic Russia and 
are glad to help the Russian people as much as they can. 

Marshall stated that in a few days there would be 
called a meeting of thirty-five or forty of the most impor- 
tant representatives of the American Jewry, and that a 
report of the Jewish delegates at Paris would be pre- 
sented there. A resolution on the Russian question 
also to be passed. 

This resolution will be sent to Metropolitan Platon as 
an expression of the state of mind of the American Jewry 
concerning Russia. x 

The visit closed very satisfactorily and both sides were 
apparently very well satisfied. The statement of the Jew- 
ish Delegation was so sincerely friendly that it remains 
for us to follow hot-foot in order as far as possible 
create from this state of mind something concrete for 
Russia. 

With sincere regards, 
Shaking your hand, 
(Signed) A. Sack. 


Thus, through a member of the old czarist 
pogrom organization, an attempt is being made t 
take from the Jewish people ef America a ransom 
for the lives of their Russian brothers, and by this 
means to reestablish the Black Hundreds in Russia 
Although no pogroms are taking place under the 
Bolsheviki, the Kolchak people are arousing 
fears among the Jewry by asserting that only 
by the triumph of Kolchak can pogroms be prt 
vented—using czarist men and czarist met 
to betray American Jewry and the Russian Revolt 
tion. 
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Upon THE CONTINUED “ UNWILLINGNESS OR IN- 
ability of the Mexican Government to afford ade- 
quate protection” to American citizens is condi- 
tioned the “ radical change” of policy with which 
the United States has threatened Mexico. If any- 
one really requires proof of the willingness of the 
Carranza Government to protect the residents of 
that country, native and foreign, against the dangers 
of internal disorder—and foreign intervention— 
this proof appears in the fair and frank reply of 
that Government to our ill-tempered challenge. And 
if Carranza’s ability to maintain order falls short of 
his good will, whose fault is it? When Washing- 
ton recognized the Carranzist regime, the presump- 
tion was that there would be extended to the new 
Administration such privileges as one friendly gov- 
ernment may extend to another not yet fully es- 
tablished. To the strengthening of Carranza’s work 
for law and order, we have contributed, besides 
recognition, enough counter-revolutionary plots to 
empty high official chairs and fill certain well-ap- 
pointed cells if the offenders had ever been pros- 
ecuted under the Espionage Act. Besides this, we 
have refused to allow the free shipment of arms and 
ammunition vitally necessary to the completion of 
Carranza’s work in Mexico. The embargo, which 
is popularly supposed to effect ‘only shipments in- 
tended for the yse of insurgents, has actually 
operated to keep the Carranza Government from 
shipping to Mexico 11,000,000 cartridges bought 
and paid for three years ago and still stored in the 
city of New York. Obviously, then, the recogni- 
tion of Carranza has taken on the character of in- 
sincerity familiar to the Wilsonian wjsh. The Ad- 
ministration at Washington has helped, by formal 
recognition and actual repudiation, to create a condi- 
tion of affairs in Mexico which may now be made 
an excuse for intervention. The oil interests need 
Not agitate openly for the invasion of Mexico. Let 
them continue to subsidize disorder. Let them hor- 
rify America with murder stories, and sway the 
unstable Administration toward a further with- 
drawal of support from the only power that can stop 
these outrages, and increasing confusion, with inter- 
vention as the logical remedy, becomes inevitable. 


Ix THE CONTEST FOR MANDATARIES OVER THE 
Near East there is only one reluctant participant. 
Great Britain and France, Italy and Greece, are in- 
tent on converting their ,titles to spheres of influ- 
ence, allotted as the spoils of war by secret treaty, 
ito mandataries issued for the benefit of civilization 


by the League of Nations. The United States, 
however, has remained aloof from this orgy of con- 
version. Not until the most favorable positions had 
been pre-empted was our government asked to ac- / 
cept a mandatary over the remaining areas, Armenia 
and Constantinople. Had we the courage to make 
a drastic conditional acceptance of this offer the 
futility of secret treaty arrangements might be ex- 
posed and our weak renunciation of Wilsonian prin- 
ciples at the Peace Conference somewhat redeemed. 
At present Asia Minor is divided into spheres of 
influence and interest. In the mandataries these 
spheres are in general confirmed, with certain 
changes and extehsions, and the principle of eco- 
nomic rivalry and political cross purposes is per- 
petuated. What could be done under the manda- 
tary system to avert the exacerbating conflicts and 
struggles and irritations ‘which must necessarily 
ensue? Only one plan suggests itself: to place Asia 
Minor under the mandate of a single, disinterested 
state, with the financial burden of administration 
borne pro rata by the various members of the 
League. Such a scheme would wipe out separate 
spheres of national influence in favor of one large . 
united sphere of human influence upon which the 
scientific, educational, and technical resources of 
Western Civilization might be steadily focussed. 
Whatever the underlying population might think, 
this would be a politically sane method of exploit- 
ing undeveloped resources, overcoming minority dis- 
criminations in the welter of tribes and national- , 
ities, and doing away with a battlefield of 
contentious imperialisms. While Great Britain 
dominates Persia and Mesopotamia, and the French 
Syria, and Italy and Greece lesser regions, the as- 
sumption of a partitive mandatary by the United 
States would merely add another element to that 
gross mixture of competitions, rivalries, jealousies, 
and discriminations out of which a new war will 
surely be released with explosive violence. By de- 
manding complete control] over Asia Minor, in 
trusteeship for the world at large, the United States 
would offer a practicable alternative to the present 
imbecile policy of partition. Such a demand woald 
challenge the financial and military imperialism of 
the Great Powers. It would present a clear-cut’ 
issue by means of which the validity of the League 
of Nations’ colonial system would either be dis- 
proved or vindicated. Our government should 
either make such a demand or withdraw from the 
scene altogether. Otherwise our presence in Asia 
Minor will mean nothing more than it did in Russia 
and at Versailles: it will mean that we are willing 
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to stabilize the status quo of imperialism.as we have 
fixed the status quo of capitalism, and are ready to 
bear the burden of this program without sharing the 
benefit. It would be another evidence that -we are 
incapable of realizing our American political ideals, 
and that the result of our sublime efforts is simply 
to idealize European Realpolitik. 


From THE EVIDENCE IN HAND IT SEEMS AT 
least probable that the Allied ultimatum to Hun- 
gary was the result rather than the cause of the 
impotence of the late Hapsburg Government. With 
no other source of information than the fragment- 
ary published reports, it did not take the people of 
this country two weeks (August 9-23) to discover 
that the Archduke’s government “came into ex- 
istence not by the will of the people but by a coup 
d'etat carried out by a small body of police under 
the protection of a foreign army.” These facts, 
now self-righteously published abroad in the Allied 
ultimatum, were known to the emissaries of the 
Entente when, on the day of the coup d’etat, they 
held a conference with the Archduke and delegated 
governmental authority to him. They were known 
at Paris when the policy of bluster against Rou- 
mania was abandoned, and the army which fathered 
the dictatorship was authorized to remain in Buda- 
pest for the purpose of assisting disinterestedly in 
the establishment of a government sufficiently 
stable to sign and execute the Allied peace terms. 
Certainly, then, it was not any sudden revelation of 
the Archduke’s character and intentions that caused 
the Allies to break definitely and finally with him. 
Rather it may be supposed that considerations such 
as these led to the new judgment of Paris: by foster- 
ing a monarchist movement in Hungary, the Allies, 
and France in particular, would put a considerable 
strain upon their relations with the small states of 
the cordon sanitaire—Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Ukrainia—where Allied influence seems already to 
be losing something of its potence; further, it ap- 
peared likely that a monarchy in Hungary, propped 
up by interventionist troops, would collapse under 
the burden of executing the Allied terms when the 
Roumanians were finally withdrawn; and _ finally 
the mocking inconsistency of installing a Hapsburg 
king to enforce an Allied peace promised to alienate 
from the Supreme Council the hardly reducible 
minimum of public support still retained by that 
bedy. In view of these conditions, with the advice 
of Mr. Hoover, the Council repudiated a dictator- 
ship which had at first been complacently accepted by 
the Entente mission. Does this mean then that the 


Supreme Council has at last adopted a policy of non- 
intervention in Hungary? When the Entente troops 
are withdrawn, and food is offered without distinc- 
tion to all the parties in Hungary, it will be time 
enough to rejoice over an Allied change of heart. 
The value of lesser alterations of policy is rather 
emotional than practical. 


Parstakinciy pRIcKED OUT UPON A MAP, THe 
military frontier of Soviet Russia assumes the form 
of a great triangle, with its apex at Onega on the 
Arctic shore, the eastern extremity of its base-line 
near the point where the Trans-Siberian Railway 
crosses the Tobol River in Siberia, and the opposite 
base-angle near Kiev in the Ukraine. On the north- 
eastern side of this triangle, counter-revolutionary 
operations were begun in the spring with the ob- 
ject of affecting a juncture of British-North-Rus- 
sian and Kolchak forces at Kotlas, half way be- 
tween Archangel and Glazov, But as the British 
never covered more than a minute fraction of the 700 
miles to Glazov, and as Admiral Kolchak has now 
been driven back to a line some 600 miles east of 
that point, the northeastern frontier is, froia the 
military point of view, non-existent. On the other 
two sides of the triangle three major operations are 
in progress. Of least importance is the Petrograd 
offensive, which has been launched repeatedly and 
has failed as often, by reason of a multiplicity of 
internal dissensions in the Baltic states, and also 
because of a widespread fear of Kolchak’s imperial- 
istic policy toward peoples formerly within the Em- 
pire. The movement now converging upon the 
southwest angle of the triangle is of much greater 
significance. Here the Poles and the Ukrainians 
—lately at war with each other—and the forces 
of General Denikin are cooperating in a move- 
ment which has cut off the Soviet Republic 
from the Black Sea and has won back most of the 
Ukraine from the Red Armies. The third major 
operation is that of the Soviet forces engaged in 
driving the eastern point of the Great Russian tri- 
angle more deeply into Siberia. In balancing these 
last two movements against each other, two things 
must be taken into consideration: the extent of the 
territary involved, and the character of this territory. 
Unquestionably Denikin, with the Poles and the 
Ukrainians, has overrun a region more extensive 
than that from which Kolchak has been expelled 
by the Soviet forces. On the other hand, the ex- 
pulsion of the Soviet troops from Ukrainia amounts 
to the recapture of territory which they have held 
intermittently as foreign armies of occupation since 
the Ukrainian declaration of independence in Jan- 
uary 1918. The reconstitution of the Ukranian 
state will necessitate either the abandonment by 
Denikin of a large area now controlled by him, or 
a dispute between him and the Ukrainians which 
would probably result in war. Another extensive 
region controlled by Denikin is that populated by 
the Don Cossacks, followers of Korniloff in the 
revolt against Kerensky, never completely subject 
to the Soviet rule. But within the area just won 
by the central Russian forces there are no racial of 
nationalistic boundaries to create dissension. By and 
large, it appears that through the fortunes of wat 
a region torn by rival ambitions has been exch 

for a region capable of being absorbed completely 
and finally into the life of the Soviet Republic. 
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Wuar woutp ALpHonse DaupET HAVE SAID 
to the methods of the French military command in 
the Rhineland? Shortly after the expropriation of 
Alsace-Lorraine he wrote a pathetic sketch por- 
traying the noble sorrow of a schoolmaster forced 
the ruthless Prussian administrators to give his 
last lesson in French. A tender and heart-wringing 
story it was; a reminder to that next generation of 
Alsatians “‘ who could not forget.” It is time to 
translate this masterpiece into German, and to 
couple it with the reminder that stupidity and 
cruelty are the marks of a military caste no matter 
what its country of origin may be. “ The teaching 
of the French language will be obligatory in the 
elementary schools beginning with the next opening 
of classes.” ‘That is the text of the French com- 
mand to the local authorities in the sector south of 
_Coblenz. This is the obvious opening of an at- 
tempt to denationalize the Rhineland, and it follows 
significantly on the heels of the ill-timed effort to 
set up a subsidiary state. . The Quai d’Orsay does 
not wish to court a second failure in establishing its 
protectorate, and it has therefore set about to pre- 
pare the ground prudently by making the Rhineland 
French in spirit before it makes it French in polit- 
ical fact. The only immediate obstacle in the way 
of this program is the Rhineland Commission. But 
the French influence in that commission is pre- 
ponderant, and should it develop an opposition 
to the reactionary, militarist program, it is 
doubtful whether it could enforce it any better 
than the Allied Supreme Councif in the face of the 
Roumanian occupation of Hungary. As for the 
plebiscite in the Saar Valley at the end of fifteen 
years, the present conduct of the French military 
command furnishes a basis for our worst suspicions. 
The policy of deferred seizure is doubtless a refine- 
ment upon the abrupt methods practiced by the 
Prussians; but it is only a refinement. As long as 
the reactionary elements continue to exercise power 
the end will remain the same, 


Ar Last THE Rep TERROR HAS COME TO AMERI- 
ca. It is running. wild among the guardians of 
Business as Usual; official, semi-official, and quasi- 
official; courts, camps, and churches; legislative, 
judiciary, and executive. It is true, the common 
run of American humanity continue to be singularly 
immune and apathetic, but the Terror is already 
consuming the tissues of many substantial citizens 
in a shockingly public manner. The Guardians of 
the Vested Interests are panic-stricken, all and sev- 
eral, certified and subsidiary and surreptitious. The 
commercialized newspapers all see Red. So do the 
‘official and quasi-official conspiracies, such as the 
Lusk Commission, the Union League Club, the 
Security League, and the Civic Federation, as well 
as the Publicity Police, ‘the Workday Politicians, 
the Clerics of the Philistine Confession, and the 
Wild Asses of the Devil generally. 





Driven by their own Red fancy, these many 
Guardians have been banding together to molest 
such of their neighbors as do not see Red; and with 
the aid or connivance of panic-stricken officials, the 
conspirators have been going in for inquisitoria 
raids, to find evidence of undue sanity among the 
sober population. All persons who refuse to be 
stampeded by the Red alarm are open to suspicion 
—unless they are visibly identified with the Vested 
Interests—and any person who falls under the sus- 
picion of the official and quasi-official alarmists is, 
in effect, assumed to be guilty of sedition. Acute 
paranoia persecutoria is coming to be rated the chief 
of the civic virtues. 

Already the confederated paranoiacs have assem- 
bled much curious evidence of undue sanity among 
the vulgar. An extract from an exhibit of such 
evidence—a letter presumed to show seditiously ex- 
cessive sanity—is here reproduced: 


, the thing that seems to excite the Chester authori- 
ties mainly is that the second speaker at the meeting 
advocated the pardon of all political prisoners, including 
Eugene Debs. The District Attorney said that Mr. Debs 
was a “stinking, flea-bitten, rotten skunk.” I asked 
him what the possible charge [against the defendants] 
could be and he said that they would try to hold them 
[64 men] for treason against the state. They seem to have 
a law in Philadelphia establishing a state treason dgainst 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He looked up the law 
in my presence and read it and then agreed with me that 
the law would not apply. . Then he said that the next thing 
they could hold them for would be the section of inciting 
to riot. But it developed that that constituted only mis- 
demeanor and that the utmost could be a fine not exceed- 
ing $100. I asked him whether he thought $5,000 was the 
right sort of bail. He said that the g—— d Poles and 
Russians had money to burn. . Before I left Ches- 
ter he told me that he thought that any law- 
yer who would act for these men would be a disgrace 
in the community. - I told him that the informa- 
tion [in regard to the legal fee] had been sent in by a 
Quaker and then I struck the wrong key. He then called 
the Quakers all kinds of names, the main adjective being 
“ stinking.” 

Another letter reporting the hearings of this case 
says: 


The attorney from Philadelphia who acted as local 
counsel challenged the Judge to point to one decision in 
the courts of Pennsylvania under which the defendants 
could be held, whereupon the Judge sarcastically re- 
marked, “I am much afraid that your industry has not 
been rewarded. If you will only look into a case decided 
in the year 1787, about the time when the Constitution was 
to be adopted, you will find a precedent under which I 
can hold these defendants.” This case, it developed, was 
the famous liberty pole case. The Judge said that at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution “there were 
some misguided individuals who under the leadership of 
Thomas Jefferson protested against the Constitution be- 
cause it gave the federal government too much power.” 
But the Judge mentioned that the fact that the Consti- 
tution was afterwards adopted showed that these indi- 
viduals were wrong and mistaken. During the protest 
raised by these so-called “misled individuals” they 
erected what was known then as liberty poles a? 
A man was arrested for being present at the erection 
of such a liberty pole, although he did not take part 
in it, and he was convicted by the local court. in 
Philadelphia; the Judge finished, “and that is the law 
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in this state and it is a law and I am going to hold 
these defendants for unlawful assembly under five thou- 
sand dollars bail for action of grand jury.” 


It is alleged by the terrorized Guardians that the 
letters which are here quoted go to show that certain 
persons have interested themselves in procuring 
counsel for certain impecunious workmen of foreign 
extraction who were to have been convicted out of 
hand on a footless charge of rioting; all of which 
is taken as presumptive evidence of a seditious de- 
gree of sobriety. These particular exhibits may 
perhaps lay bare the Red state of mind of the Guard- 
ians in a mere picturesque fashion than the common 
run of these uncanny keepsakes of the demented 
which they have been assembling in, the course of 
these raids; but incredibly foolish as this particular 
episode is, it is after all no more than a fair indica- 
tion of the pitch to which official hysteria has already 
risen. The volume of evidence of this character 
assembled by the Red alarmists is already fantas- 
tically large ; and they are busily accumulating more 
of the same kind, by fair means and foul. 


Iw view oF THE UNEXAMPLED INQUISITORIAL 
raids set afoot or connived at by panic-stricken of- 
ficials, and in view of the consequént increasing in- 
security of person and property, it should be worth 
while to take stock of the situation and cast up an 
account of these disquieting circumstances that are 
driving the Guardians of the Vested Interests to 
distraction and frightening the Administration into 
a muddle of unreasoned violence and subterfuge. 
Notoriously, an uneasy situation has arisen out of 
the war, and more immediately out of the highly 
remarkable Peace in which the war has been brought 
to a provisional close. There is much at stake in 
the way of vested rights, and the state of things is 
precarious enough. These disquieting circumstances 
which go to make up this uneasy situation all con- 
verge to the general upshot that Bolshevism is a 
menace to the Vested Interests of privilege and 
property. The dread reality of this menace to the 
Vested Interests is not to be denied or made light of. 
The Vested Interests are doubtless riding for a fall. 
But there is also nothing to be gained by over-state- 
ment and extravagant alarm. Hysteria is neither 
comfortable nor convincing. 

The guardians of the Vested Interests in Amer- 
ica are doubtless wise in taking all reasonable pre- 
cautions; they are presumably right in their evident 
belief that the continued rule of these Vested Inter- 
ests is no longer so secure as they would like; but 
the Guardians would doubtless be still wiser to con- 
fine their efforts to reasonable precautions instead of 
screaming Wolf! Wolf! when there is no wolf in 
sight. But it is not easy to keep an even temper 


when the blessed beatitudes of special privilege are 
in a way to be compromised. The Guardians of 
these blessed beatitudes have been swept off their 
footing by the discovery that a division is beginning 
to run between the Vested Interests and the under- 








lying population, and that the Vested Interests are 
presumably the weaker of the two parties. No one 
is to blame for this rapidly maturing division of the 
community into the kept classes on the one side and 
the underlying population from whom their keep 
is drawn on the other side. Nor should it surprise 
or alarm anyone who is at all informed, or willi 
to be informed, as to the run of facts in the es 
of business and industry the past few years. It is 
all an outcome of the dispassionate sweep of forces 
which no man can withstand or deflect. Only the 
Guardians of the kept classes have been unable to 
see the matter in that light, because it is the whole 
duty of these Guardians of the Old Order to en- 
deavor by all means, fair or foul, to deflect the sweep 
of events over which they have no control. Such a 
change of base as is now coming if sight is in the 
nature of a moral impossibility for the keepers of 
the Old Order. 

Meantime the experience of the war and after 
has brought the Guardians to realize that the con- 
tinued rule of these Vested Interests of privilege 
and property runs at cross-purposes with the mate- 
rial welfare of the underlying population, and to 
realize also that the underlying population is be- 
ginning to be aware of the same fact. But the 
Guardians fail to realize that a very stubborn and 
massive fabric of settled use and wont surrounds 
and supports these vested rights of privilege and 
property, and that the American population is very 
stolid and submissive in everything that concerns its 
inbred prejudices. It is known and is beginning to 
be notorious that the Vested Interests of business 
are driven by business considerations to waste, mis- 
manage, and obstruct the country’s productive in- 
dustry, unavoidably and unremittingly, and to divert 
an ever-increasing share of the country’s income to 
their own profit; and the Guardians are no longer 
ablé to avoid all knowledge of this notorious state 
of things; and they have let these known facts drive 
them to the hasty conclusion that so soon as the 
population at large come to know the same facts 
and to take stock of them, there must immediately 
follow a headlong popular revolt and a sweeping 
disallowance of all these obstructive vested rights 
of privilege and property. The Guardians of the 
Vested Interests are presumably right in believing 
that the existing state of things in business and in- 
dustry should logically lead to revolt and disposses- 
sion so soon as the facts of the case are known; but 
they overlook the main consideration, that any ef- 
fectual movement of overturn will have to procee¢ 
not on grounds of logic, but on grounds of senti- 
ment and the strategic disposal of forces. Hence 
their excessive alarm. Popular sentiment, as well 
as the strategic disposal of forces, is still securely to 
be counted on to uphold the established order of 
vested rights and Business as Usual. The Guard- 
ians have allowed the known facts of the case to un- 
seat their common sense. Hence the pitiful spectacle 
of official hysteria and the bedlamite conspiracies in 
restraint of sobriety. 
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Casual Comment 


Tue New Movement IN THE THEATER USED 
to be the talk of the studios and the literary mag- 
azines. In fact it originated and grew and reached 
its heyday and died in the studios and literary mag- 
azines. The theater scarcely knew it. The profes- 
sional dramatist and the professional actor laughed 
at it; the professional manager vituperated it; the 
playgoer ignored it. Literally the New Movement 
never got anywhere. Certainly it never got beyond 
scenery. Naturally one is tempted to ask why this 
healthy impulse to thrust aside the quackeries and 
insincerities of current theatricals proved so frus- 
trate. Until lately the answer to this question took 
refuge in a cynicism which affected to believe that 
good things are sterile and shortlived and ineffec- 
tual in direct proportion to their value to the 
human race. But it is now possible to expose the 
fallacy of this banal assumption. What was lacking 
in the New Theater Movement was a willingness 
to deal with the economic structure of the dram- 
atic arts. It assumed that the economic stage was set 
and that the respective parts in theatrical production 
had been assigned for all time. The members of 
the Actors’ Equity Association have lately pro- 
claimed the falsity of this assumption. In adjusting 
what was relatively a petty question with the czars 
of upper Broadway they found themselves in a 
position that compelled them to utilize the whole 
technique of industrial group action. They formed 
an association. They formulated their collective 
demands and sought as a corporate body to bargain 
for their acceptance. Appearing in one of the most 
personalized and individualized professions, these 
actions implied a revolution in the actor’s scheme of 
life, but the bearing: of economic principles upon 
the New Movement in the Theater would not have 
been evident had the actors succeeded forthwith in 
making the businesslike adjustments upon which 
they properly have insisted. In the course of a few 
years the actors telescoped a century of trades-union 
history, and at last when they decided to rent a 
hall and run a benefit performance for themselves 
and by themselves they reached a plane of industrial 
practice upon which only a few venturous personnel 
Managers, economists, and guild socialists now 
stand. They discovered that they acted with 
greater creative vigor in the pursuit (as Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell would say) of a universal end— 
without any especial monetary reward—than they 
acted in the old days when they jockeyed for a posi- 
tion on Broadway and measured their success by 
Broadway's fatal standard. Out of the mouth of 

comes wisdom, and out of the experience of the 
Star comedian of the Follies came this perception. 
It was a thrilling and astounding discovery no 
doubt—the discovery that the money incentive had 


. Mever released the creative impulses and that the 


attitude of being in business for one’s health (at 
the mammonists sneer) is the only healthy 





approach to one’s business. Let us hope that the 
members of the Actors’ Equity Association will be 
shrewd enough to follow the implications of their 
discovery; for the hope of the dramatic arts rests 
upon their ability to eliminate those Tired Business 
Men of Broadway, the managers, who have erected 
their own flaccid tastes and moral prejudices into 
a criterion of public entertainment. Let the. actors 
band together with the dramatists, the scene paint- 
ers, the stage hands, the electricians, the ushers, and 
the other subsidiary crafts. Let them pledge their 
joint talents and aptitudes as guarantee of their 
capacity to attract audiences and thus justify the 
extension of credit for new productions on the 
part of bankers and business men. Let them take 
a new pride in their guild, found their own schools 
of acting, and give full play to all the creative 
forces that pulse through the organization from 
stagehand to star. The significant fight is not this 
passing one against the managers’ syndicate, with its 
inevitable ending—to the victor belongs the spoil. In 
the contest for money advantages the syndicate can, 
by reason of interest and long training, more 
than hold its own. The real engagement will 
begin when the actors set out to become their 
own producers, and when they seek to realize the 
principle that to those who have the ability to 
produce belong the instruments of production. In 
this battle they will learn that victory brings with 
it not booty but toil—and that the toil is superior 
to the booty! With the lesson thus acquired the 
New Theater Movement, rich in dramatic poten- 
tialities, may resume its career with some prospect 
of substantial success. 


Tue DEBATE CONCERNING THE RELATION OF 
Christianity and war does not date its beginning 
from the outbreak of the European conflict, nor 
have the last five years contributed much of value 
to the discussion. True there have been of late 
numerous efforts to extricate the Church from the 
devilish dilemma in which it was placed by the 
great war, but most of these efforts have been 
neither more nor less successful than that of the 
Rev. Dr. John Kilman in The War and Preaching 
(Yale University Press) ; that is to say, they have 
not been successful at all. If, as is so often said, 
the Galilean Gospel is of so great simplicity that 
its major truths are within the compass of a child’s 
understanding, expert pulling and hauling to stretch 
a cover of Christian decency over the war seems 
sadly out of place. The incongruity of this type 
of apologetics appears plainly enough when Kilman 
and Tolstoy are set against each other. In The 
Pathway of Life (International Book Publishing 
Company) Tolstoy asks: 

Shall we understand the words of ‘Christ admonishing us 
to love those that hate us, our enemies, and forbiddin 
force of any description, just as they were spoken a 
expressed, or as the teaching of meekness, humility, and 
love, or as something still different? 
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And this is the Russian sage’s answer: 

Without admitting that under no circumstances may man 
use force on others, all the teachings of Christ are empty 
words. 

For the soothing of Christian consciences that can- 
not accept this interpretation the sacrificial aspect 
of death by battle has of late been much empha- 
sized. But the whole business of the soldier is to 
use force—to destroy the enemy; that he himself is 
perhaps destroyed by opposing force is an unfortu- 
nate accident which prohibits his accomplishing the 
purpose for which he was sent into battle, but has 
no bearing whatever upon the moral value of that 
purpose. A soldier does not die for a cause; he 
kills for it. 

With the world at war, then, the “ Christian ” 
can break with the State and go to jail; or he can 
break with Christianity and go to war; or he can 
take the easy and popular course and—with any 
amount of professional assistance—make Christian- 
ity over and take it to war with him. People who 
feel that nothing can be right except it bear the 
name of Christian found themselves forced to the 
latter course if they were to support the war at all. 
But in the confession that “the right” and “ the 
Christian” need not always be synonymous there 
lies the alternative possibility of forceful action that 
is at the same time horest action—of frankly un- 
christian war that is nevertheless deemed necessary 
and right under the conditions given. By and large, 
would it not be better to confess that Christian doc- 
trine is not universally and eternally applicable— 
that it may at times be advisable to commit 
unchristian acts—and that it is better to call such 
acts unchristian than to warp Christianity to cover 
them, thereby depriving humanity of the inspiration 
of an idealistic system capable of full application 
only in better times than these? 


Tausy SAY THAT FREE VERSE IS AT ITS FREEST IN 
England today; that the old forms are being 
attacked and that the younger generation is finding 
a hearing even in the conservative reviews. Little 
confirmation has been given these rumors, however, 
by the six volumes of verse most lately imported. 
Two volumes in the group (Small Craft, and 
Sailor Town; Doran) promise something more, and 
indeed contain passages of no little strength. C. 
Fox Smith is the author, a young lady who has been 
hailed as a writer of genuine sailor chanteys, a sec- 
ond Masefield. It is quite possible that her pub- 
lishers are correct, and that she has acquired the 
real sea swing. She does not, however, know 
sailors; the British lads that man her craft are 
quite as fabulous as the roast beef of old England. 
Another woman who comes to us highly recom- 
mended is May Doney, whose Way of Wonder 
(Doran) carries an’ introduction by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. She is a not-too-complex soul who 
thinks the universe is simply wonderful and 
expresses her adoration of the deity by a profusion 


—— 


Dorothy L. Sayers writes re 
ligious verse much better than Miss Doney. The 
God of Catholic Tales (Oxford) is medieval and 
warmly personal, the antithesis of Miss Doney’s 


of capital letters. 


conception. In these days no one gives him much 
credence. Nevertheless he reads well, and the verse 
of Catholic Tales, whether good or bad, always 
achieves more freshness than one expects. 

The one bit of vers libre to be found in these six 
books managed to creep between the covers of 
Father Noah (McBride). Geoffrey Whitworth— 
who usually concerns himself with writing ballads 
of polite suicide and painted ladies—found for his 
title poem the amusing and fantastic idea that Noah, 
by pulling out the bung of theArk, could have put 
an end to the human race. This concept hc de 
velops in homely language, while achieving an 
unobstructive Biblical meter. Altogether he has been 
quite successful. 

Thomas Thornely is a Cambridge don with a 
small estate, some knowledge of the classics, and a 
distaste for modern innovations. Late in middle 
life, his facility for rhyming has led him to publish 
his collected verse (Verses from Fen and Fell; 
Cambridge University Press). He laments the old 
days whimsically, and is enough affected by the war 
to join the hue and cry after the Kaiser. The 
Bolsheviki arrived too late to go to press, but one 
hopes for a later volume. 


Worn recreT WE ANNOUNCE THE RESIGNATION 
of John Dewey from the editorial board of THE 
DiaL; Mr. Dewey’s plans for an extended absence 
in the Far East make it impossible for him to con- 
tinue his editorial connection with the magazine. 
With this issue Lewis Mumford and Geroid Robin- 
son join the editorial. staff; both these writers are 
already well known to D1at readers through their 
recent contributions. We also take pleasure im 
announcing the appointment of Oswald W. Knauth 
as Secretary-Treasurer of The Dial Publishing 
Company. 
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Communications 


Tue LEAGUE OF SECRET POLICE 


Sm: A rather easy optimism has been expecting 
that, with the end of the war, would come, too, the 
end of the period of repression of freedom in the 
warring soi-disant democracies, Similar expecta- 
tions, | have not the least doubt, were held a hun- 
dred years ago when Louis XIV was safely restored 
to the throne of his fathers and Napoleonic militar- 
ism “ crushed.” 

But Waterloo was followed, not by the lifting, 
but by the tightening of the grip of governments. 
It was after the peace was made that there began 
the period of the Six Acts in England, the White 
Terror in France, the Carlsbad Decrees in Ger- 
many, of the Holy Alliance all over Europe. 

And today all the phenomena visible here in 
England point to a similar attempt to rivet perma- 
nently the shackles imposed on us “ for the dura- 
tion of the war.” The same temptations are pres- 
ent. There are ideals abroad threatening to the 
powers that be. There is “ Bolshevism” today as 
there were Liberalism and Nationalism a century 
ago. And there is now, as then, the same too- 
natural loathing of men to part with the arbitrary 
power they have once wielded. They are not show- 
ing the slightest intention of parting with it. Our 
mistress D. O. R. A. is to hold sway for “ at least 
another year.” albeit she was supposed to die at 
“the end of the war or as soon afterwards as possi- 
ble.” And she is to be supplemented during the 
last year of her reign by her sister and destined suc- 
cessor, T. O. P. A.—the Treaty of Peace Act— 
under which “ His Majesty may do such things as 
appear to him necessary for carrying out the Treaty” 
—a magnificent clause which evidently gives George 
V, or in reality, of course, Mr. Lloyd George, legal 
power to do anything he may please. 

We then, in England, are clearly in for a pleas- 
ant time. But what I particularly want you in 
America to realize is that this is not a national but 
an international problem: that, while each govern- 
ment, British, French, German and, I presume, 
American, will deal with its own Radicals, they will 
do $0, not in isolation, but in collaboration. We 
are in fact up against an inter-governmental organi- 
zation for the suppression of freedom; and _ its 
methods are based upon those of the old Russian 
Secret Service, whose methods the French police had 
Many opportunities of studying during the years 
of their cooperation in the days of the Czarist 
alliance. Three or four cases during the past month 

ave given us good warning that this is so, and have 
given us some insight into the methods adopted. 

The first is that of Robert Minor, which you 
Presumably know as well as I, for all that I saw the 
Whole affair as it developed in Paris. But let me 
remind you of the essential facts: that Minor was 
accused by the British Government of carrying on 
ik. propaganda”; that he was secretly 








arrested, without warrant or charge, by the French 
police, and handed over to the American military 
authorities, who placed him in solitary confinement 
at Coblenz, told him that he would probably be 
shot, and were preparing to try him by court-mar- 
tial. After a month’s imprisonment, the case was 
abandoned, it was “ considered inadvisable to press 
the charges at present” and Minor was set free. 
But that was only_because the authorities discov- 
ered, to their intense chagrin, that they had stirred 
up a hornet’s nest, and that half the press of Eng- 
land was a-buzz with the matter they had hoped to 
carry through in comfortable secrecy. 

“It is these confounded newspapermen,” said a 
high American officer just before they let Minor go, 
“and it looks as though we shall lose our man after 
all.” 

Very closely parallel to the Minor case—but this 
time involving Great Britain and Germany instead 
of Great Britain, America, and France—is the case 
of Philips Price, the Berlin correspondent of the 
London Daily Herald. Price was arrested in Ber- 
lin, again without warrant and without charge, by 
the German military. In reply to the protests of his 
fellow-correspondents, Herr Noske, the Minister of 
Defense and head of the reactionary party in the 
Weimar Cabinet, stated that though Price was be- 
ing kept in prison, the German government had no 
particular interest in him, but that he was liable to 
be handed over to the British at Cologne. And the 
only allegations made against him in his examina- 
tion in prison were that he had conducted anti-En- 
tente propaganda while in Russia and that he was 
about to go to the Ruhr Valley, which is close to the 
British zone of occupation. 

Again there was an uncomfortable amount of 
publicity. Again when the case got well ventilated 
and the protests began, Price was released by the 
intervention of the German civil authorities. And 
of course there were prompt—and quite unconvinc- 
ing—denials that the British were in any way con- 
cerned or that there had been any intention of 
handing him over to them at Cologne. 

Just at the same time as Price was seized, Emont, 
the leader of the German Bank-Clerks’ Union, was 
also arrested on the charge of having been concerned 
in the usual “ Bolshevik propaganda” among the 
British troops on the Rhine. He contrived to es- 
cape from prison, after being told that he was to 
be deported to Cologne for trial by the British mili- 
tary authorities. Agdin the unexpected and unwel- 
come publicity was followed by the usual denials. 

So much for the three main cases—three cases in 
which prominent men have been secretly arrested 
without warrant or charge by international coopera- 
tion between the secret services. But these do not 
exhaust the evidence. 

There is the case of Longuet and Frossard. They 
were detained at Folkestone by the British police, 
prevented from attending a British Labor Party 
Conference, and sent back to France. Simultan- 
eously Jouhaux and Dumoulin of the French C. G. 
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T. and d’Arragona of the Italian C. G. L., who 
had already landed, were subjected to a ridiculous 
cross-examination which aimed at showing that they 
had come to England as bearers of German gold for 
the suborning of British merchant-seamen. It was 
a silly story; but the point is that it was based on 
information sent by the Paris branch of the British 
Secret Service, prompted by the French military, 
who, after the manner of their predecessors in the 
Dreyfus days, are willing to believe anything and to 
do anything against a political opponent; and that 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Shortt complac- 
ently set the British police machine to work against 
two distinguished guests at the behest of the French 
royalist-militarist clique. 

Then, there is the case of Mr. Nathan, the Brit- 
ish secret service agent, who seems to be curiously 
involved .in the doings of your famous Lusk-Steven- 
son Committee. You probably know far more 
about Mr. Nathan than I do. But the essen- 
tial thing is that Mr. Nathan is an international 
figure, that he is another piece of evidence of the 
international work that is going on. And here, 
quite by chance, is yet another at my hand—a short 
news paragraph telling of the arrest on arrival at 
Naples of several Italian “ anarchists” on informa- 
tion supplied by the American police. America and 
Italy this time you see. It has many ramifications, 
this network of reactionary intrigue. There is, I 
have no doubt, much more evidence to come. But 
it is fairly clear, is it not, what we are up against? 
The League of Nations may be a still-born child; 
but the League of Secret Police is an unpleasantly 
vigorous brat. And if it is allowed to grow to full 
maturity, it will be just about as dangerous a mon- 
ster as ever vexed the patient earth. 


We have got to cooperate in infanticide, then, 
we on this side and you on that. And the best 
monster-brat-killer, or at any rate scotcher, at our 
service at the moment is certainly publicity. It 
was publicity that saved Minor and Price; publicity 
that forced Mr. Lloyd George to apologize to Lon- 
guet. Publicity, I hope, will curb Mr. Nathan’s 
activities. 

It will not do the trick entirely. That will only 
be accomplished when you and we and the French 
and the Germans and the rest of us have, each in 
our own country, dealt faithfully with our present 
military masters. But plenty of publicity will be a 
great check on these new activities. Because there 
is still a certain prejudice in this country against 
cooperation with Noske and his friends; and there 
is, I should imagine, a prejudice in the United States 
against American citizens’ being arrested at the be- 
hest of Scotland Yard or the British War Office. 

The Police International is painfully anxious to 
hide its activities as far as possible from the eye 
of the public. Clearly it is our job to give it that 
fame which it deserves but does not desire. 


W. N. Ewer. 
St. Johns Woods, London. 


HERESY AND INFALLIBILITY 


Sir: The following note from the Adjutant- 
General’s office at Washington (July 7) may have 
more than a personal interest: 

I am directed by the Secretary of War to acknowl 
the receipt of your letter dated Jume 13, 1919, con- 
cerning Carl Haessler. This case has been brought to 
the attention of the War Department many times and 
both the details of Haessler’s court-martial and the con- 
dition of his family are thoroughly understood in the De- 
partment. The Department has attempted to deal fairly 
with all men who are sincere in their conscientious ob- 
jections to warfare. Haessler, however, has been 
judged as not being one of this type, his objections being 
against this war rather than all wars, due to the fact 
that he considers it a capitalistic ene. On that account 
it seems impossible to grant him further clemency at the 
present time. 

Thus Carl Haessler, former Rhodes Scholar 
and instructor in Philosophy at Illinois, lately r- 
moved from Leavenworth to Alcatraz, is paying as 
heavy a penalty for the long result of his political 
and social thinking, and for the courage in times 
of stress to regulate his conduct according to that 
thinking, as the forger and the embezzler, the thief 
and the thug and the white-slaver pay for their 
vice and crime. 

Query: if an, American citizen gets several years 
behind the bars for believing this a capitalistic war, 
what is to be the federal penalty for those other 
American citizens who, having learned their politi- 
cal philosophy from President Wilson, believe this 
is a capitalistic peace? 

Rospert Wy Lie WELDON. 

West of Chicago. 


Contributors 


Lawrence K. Frank, a statistician who during 
the war was chief of the Industrial Section of the 
War Industries Board, is the auhor of a book on 
public utility accounting which will appear this fall. 

Oswald W. Knauth was’ Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Princeton University until the out- 
break of the war. He holds the degree of Ph.D. 
from Columbia, has written a number of magazine 
articles on economic subjects, and is now Secretary- 
Treasurer of The Dial, Publishing Company. 

Mont Schuyler, a civil engineer, was for a time 
in charge of the Municipal Testing Laboratory at 
St. Louis. He has served successively as assistant 
editor of the Engineering News Record, examiner 
for the War Labor Board, and member. of the 
Industrial Department of the Inter-Church World 
Movement. 

Helen Hull is a writer of short stories and af 
instructor in English at Columbia University. 

Walter L. Myers has recently been discharged 
from the army, where he served as a Second Liew 
tenant of Infantry, and has returned to his former 
position as Assistant Professor of English at the 
State University of Iowa. His short stories have 
appeared in various magazines. 


























fame sort, finds harbor. 
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Notes on New Books 


Saint's Procress. By John Galsworthy. 404 
pages. Scribner. 


In Saint’s Progress Galsworthy has contented 
himself with type-characters, The book lacks in 
this respect the searching surety of The Freelands 
and falls far short of The Man of Property. The 
author’s defense lies in his having intended, rather, 
astudy of the play of the forces of love and religion, 
against the background of the war. In this method 
it recalls The Dark Flower. In Saint’s Progress 
we have mirrored for our discernment a number of 
indistinct but moving figures of mid-war days. 
That of Edward Pierson, in Holy Orders twenty- 
six years and not now knowing what he believes, is 
central. Gently dogmatic, widowed after eight per- 
fect years of marriage, he lives a life in which emo- 
tionalism, thwarted and wistful, mingles indistin- 
guishably with religious fervor. He clings in lonely 
fashion to his church. His two daughters are slip- 
me, have slipped insensibly, from the leash of his 
aitn. 

Gratiou, the elder, is a nurse at twenty and wed- 
ded to a soldier-doctor of materialist views. She 
has decided, in the face of the world war, that either 
there is no God, or, worse still, he is either a wicked 
or a helpless God. She is resolved to look beyond 
such a God for truth. “Some people search all 
their lives, and die searching. Why shouldn’t I?” 
The younger daughter, who usurps the center of the 
reader's interest, is Noel, eighteen. Here as else- 
where in his work, Galsworthy does supremely well 
what few of our moderns can do at all. He por- 
trays the young girl at her loveliest, a creature of 
intelligence, simplicity, and charm. Noel Pierson 
enlists powerfully the reader’s sympathy and under- 
standing. In her own passionate revolt against 
convention and the cruelty of death, in the terrific 
tangle caused by her war baby, she arrays us on the 


side of Youth, Youth in the forcing-house of war. 


pitifully snatching what it can of sweetness before 
life is crushed out, 

“T shall have a son; Cyril won’t quite have died. 
And I don’t want to be forgiven,” she says to those 
who refuse to permit her marriage to the dead boy 
whom she had known only twenty-one days. But 
her effort to make the best of it, to rejoice in her 
baby, is thwarted by the Godly Christians of her 
father’s parish. 

f “*They don’t even begin to believe,’ says Noel, 
whatever they say or think. I hate them and some- 


‘times I hate the Church; either it’s hard and nar- 


tow, or else it’s worldly.’ She stopped at the ex- 
Pression on her father’s face, the most strange look 
of pain, and horror, as if an unspoken treachery of 

own had been dragged forth for his inspection.” 
Noel's tragedy reveals tellingly the tremendous 

roportion of our emphasis on social sanction, on 
Mere legality in marriage and birth. But Noel, in 
It is the figure of her 





father which in the end remains before us, pathetic 
and ineffectual, “ tall, upright, and thin in his grey 
parsonical suit on whose black kerseymere vest a lit- 
tle gold cross dangled.” His own daughters he can- 
not reach or help, his congregation has rejected him 
in highly unchristian fashion. And at the front 
where he hopes at last to find opportunity for simple, 
helpful comradeship, the dying Tommy who knows 
himself going West can yet show a flicker of humor, 
of ironic question, at Pierson’s fervent “To God, 
my dear son!” 

Through the lips of the Belgian refugee artist the 
author has perhaps put his finger squarely on the 
pathetic fallacy of clericalism. ‘“‘ Frankly, mon- 
sieur, do you not feel that with every revelation of 
your soul and feelings virtue goes out of you? And 
I will tell you why, if you will not think it an of- 
fense. In opening your hearts you feel that you lose 
authority. You are officers and must never forget 
that. Is it not so?” 


FIREBRAND OF BOLSHEVISM. By 
Radziwill. 293 pages. 


THE 
Princess Catherine 
Small, Maynard. 
Votteys FROM A Non-ComsBaTANT. By 
William Roscoe Thayer. 322 pages. Double- 
day, Page. 

AFTER THE WHIRLWIND. By Charles Edward 
Russell. 317 pages. Doran. 
Revo.uTionary Days. By Princess Can- 
tacuzene. 411 pages. Small, Maynard. 


Absolute truth, like Wordsworth’s violet, is 
shy. Especially in this avalanche of Russian prop- 
aganda the reader must peer diligently under a 
great many mossy stones before he can hope to find 
any semblance of the actual facts involved. A 
book of substantiated material presenting the Rus- 
sian situation, building itself up through accurate 
definitions of certain fundamentals to understand- 
ing Bolsheviki and soviet, would be invaluable 
aid. But it is not forthcoming. Everyone who 
writes about Russia has a preconceived prejudice or 
a desire to influence opinion or both. When the 
truth is sought in a book like Princess Radziwill’s 
Thg Firebrand of Bolshevism the task is particu- 
larly discouraging, for her account is an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to romanticize international intrigue, 
and it results in a hopeless muddle of vague per- 
sonalities and vaguer transactions. The one unmis- 
takable point is that the author is loyal to the old 
czarist regime and hates Bolshevism. Mr. Thayer 
is frank about a similar hatred in his hysterical 
volleys directed at the Russian revolutionists and - 
their allies, the Germans; and it was to prove, 
surely, that he recognized the combined danger 
when most Americans were waiting watchfully 
that his volume is published, for certainly it can 
have no other reason for publication. It is a col- 
lection of heterogeneous essays which may have 
been valuable at the time of original periodical 
printing but are now unwelcome echoes of that 
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war-hate we have placed, for the time at least, 
behind us. Charles Edward Russell is less excit- 
able. Where Mr. Thayer attacks Bolshevism as 
a Rooseveltian nationalist and Princess Radziwill 
attacks it as a czarist-loyalist, Mr. Russell espoiises 
the same cause as a good old-fashioned socialist. 
All in all, it is a question whether or not the prop- 
agandists are attaining their ends; for the fear of 
Bolshevism by nations and individuals has grown 
instead of shrunk. It reminds one of the psycho- 
logical theory that a man is afraid because his hair 
is standing on end, his teeth chattering, and his 
heart pounding unnaturally. Princess Radziwill, 
Mr. Thayer, and Mr. Russell are missionaries; but 
Princess Cantacuzene, although she does hoe.a row 
for the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaivitch, is 
more interested in presenting a calm report of her 
experiences during revolutionary days. As such it 
can well serve as a source of historical material. 
It is naively aristocratic. Her picture of the Rus- 
sian nobility may show the heavy touch of sym- 
pathy, but it is also illuminating. And her writ- 
ing is refreshing; it is a relief to find an author 
discussing the Russian situation who does not use 
words so loosely, as do Princess Radziwill, Mr. 
Thayer, and Mr. Russell, as to consider that Bol- 
shevist, anarchist, and Jew are synonymous. The 
difficulty with books of this type is that they are 
partisan, and impossible of any degree of un- 
versality. They are a means, not an end. They 
are propaganda, not literature, and hence have 
little business with truth, which is, in them, even 
more than half hidden from the eye. 


Tue Pretupe To Botsuevism. By A. F. 
Kerensky. 312 pages. Dodd, Mead. 


For a few months this young Jewish lawyer, A. F. 
Kerensky, had the eyes of the world centered upon 
him. Every word that he urged was reprinted in 
thousands of newspapers, Every time that he was 
ill millions of people held their breaths and won- 
dered what would become of Russia. He had 
helped to overthrow Czarism, he slept in the Czar’s 
bed, and he held the responsiblity for a democratic 
Russian state. At the time many believed that vic- 
tory or defeat in the great war hung by the slender 
thread of Kerensky’s ability to maintain the war 
morale of his nation. 

In this book, The Prelude to Bolshevism, he sub- 
mits the theory that Bolshevism conquered in Russia 
because of the Korniloff uprising, which so under- 
mined the Kerensky government that the Reds had 
no difficulty in accomplishing their coup d'etat of 
November 7, 1917. He says: “ An adventure of a 
small group was transformed in the inflamed im- 
‘agination of the masses to a conspiracy of the whole 
of the bourgeoisie and of all the upper classes 
against democracy and the working masses.” This 
spark of fear was blown by the Bolsheviki into the 
flame of rebellion, and the successful Red revolt 
followed. 


The volume consists of a report of the investiga- 
tion of Kerensky’s part in the Korniloff incident be- 
fore a Commission of Inquiry, edited by himself 
with full use of the editorial prerogative. It is de- 
tailed to a degree, and not squeamish about being 
repetitious. Historians will consider it valuable as 
a source of facts and opinions. But the casual 
reader who has retained mental pictures of Keren-. 
sky the Russian dictator will be somewhat disap- 
pointed. Kerensky is so eager to prove the guilt of 
Korniloff that he depreciates in value himself. 
There are no revelations here of that personality 
which commanded the attention of all nations, no 
oratory, no brilliant statesmanship, no political 
idealism that is new. This is the wordy legal docu- 
ment of a man protecting his human reputation. 


TRAILING THE BotsHeEvikit. By Carl W. 
Ackerman. 308 pages. Scribner, 


The determination of a group of Republican 
senators to pare the Shantung situation to the core 
brings attention to the alarming lack of current in- 
formation on the Far East. Japanese censorship, 
as skilfully unsparing as that of the other Allies, 
has carefully prevented accurate or complete data 
from reaching the American press, Yet, although 
even the most idealistic of the statesmen have for- 
saken open covenants openly arrived at, the public 
still rather emphatically demands cold facts upon 
which to base opinion. And the cold facts from 
the Far East have a chill all their own. 

This volume by staff correspondent of the New 
York Times, who graciously confesses to having 
followed the serpentine trail of the Bolsheviki 
through Russia, Germany, Seattle, Chicago, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Mexico, and Spain is timely 
because it offers for examination some of the facts 
concerning Allied and Japanese policies in Siberia. 
Although nine-tenths of the book is devoted to the 
theory that Bolshevism is a failure in Russia and 
merely socialism outside of Russia the remaining 
tenth, with its analysis of the Far East problem, 
justifies the publication. 

That is, the publication is justified for those who 
did not know that Japan sent seventy thousand 
troops into Siberia instead of a pledged seven thou- 
sand, that Japanese agents, soldiers, merchants, in- 
vestigators overran Siberia, that at one time no 
caravan could go in or out of Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, or Siberia without the consent of Japanese 
guards, that Japan prevented an Allied manage- 
ment of the Trans-Siberian railroad, or that the 
militarists may at any time overthrow the “ peace 
party” now in control and make of Shantung an- 
other cause for a world war. Ackerman’s discus- 
sion of the Russian political melee can be disregarded 
without loss. He is essentially the journalist, to 
whom the fate of the czar is immeasurably more 
fascinating than the development of political forms 


‘ through experiments conducted in a nation of mil- 


lions of souls. The romantic history of the 
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Mare Nostrum 


(Our Sea) 


BY VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of ‘‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ”’ 


The New York Sun in an enthusiastic review says : 
“When you have come to the end of the last page you will say aloud (and no ‘if’ about it) that 


this is as great a book as the author’s ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ 
as love blue water this book will be one of the great novels of all time.” 


: ,To all such 


Written since “ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” and in important ways supplementing that 
wonderful story, this bids fair to rival even that great novel in popularity. 





NEW NOVELS 


The Homestead 
By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


A novel of unusually appealing atmosphere in 
which an old house attains almost the dignity of a 
character in the story. . 


The Man with the Lamp 
By JANET LAING 
Author of ‘‘ Before the Wind’’ 


An ingenious story, sparkling with dry humor and 
with an underlying mystical strain which is most 
attractive. et, 


Silver and Gold 
By DANE COOLIDGE 


A genuine man’s book, breezy, western, an absorb- 
ing story of a young miner’s luck and love. 


Net, $1.75 
The Crescent Moon 
By CAPT. F. BRETT YOUNG 


Alfred Sinclair Clark says of it in Bverybody’s Maga- 
vine, *‘ For sheer romance, try ‘ The Crescent Moon.’ 
It takes you straight into Africa .. . gives 
you a pleasant, creepy feeling.” Net, $1.75 


The Betrayers 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


A brilliant historical romance dealing with the ex- 
communication of Emperor Frederick by Pope 
} Innocent IV in the thirteenth century. Net, $1.90 


Little Houses 
By GEORGE WODEN 


A charmingly quaint atmosphere pervades this 
story—the first novel by a new English writer— 
which is warmly recommended to discriminating 
readers. Net, $1. 


RECORDS WORTH KEEPING 


What America Did 
By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


A Record of Achievement in the Prosecution of 
the War. 

“In no other book up to date have the many 
phases of America’s stupendous achievement been 
gathered, correlated, and combined so successfully 
into a terse, flowing narrative as here.’’—Times. 


Net, $2 
Helping France 
By RUTH GAINES 


4 story of the Red Cross in the Devastated Areas. 
A thrilling story written from direct observation 
and share in the work described. By the author 
of “A Village in Picardy.” Net, $2.00 


The Flying Spy 
By LIEUT. CAMILLO DE CARLO 


A most extraordinary adventure, requiring such 
exceptional skill and nerve that its success was 
rewarded by the most coveted of all military 
decorations. Net, $2.00 


Notes of a Camp Follower 
By E. W. HORNUNG 


A “Y" man’s diary, a tale, and a picture all in 
one, expressive of. the spirit in which the 
Y. M. C. A. men went to the western front. 

Net, $2.00 


Standing By 
By ROBERT KEABLE 


One of the most significant volumes produced by 
the war; the reflections of a clergyman who from 
an African parish, accompanied to France, as 
chaplain, a regimeht of native Africans. 


a 





Germany’s New War Against America __By Stanley Frost 


A reprint of the important articles in The New York Tribune, in which Mr. Frost pointed out that 
even during the war Germany was planning attacks upon the world’s factories and markets. In this 
invaluable book her plans for the future and the menace of her commercial aims and methods are re- 
_ vealed in detail. With an Introduction by A. MitcHert Patmer, Attorney General of the U. S., and an 
endorsement by Francis P. Garvan, Alien Property Custodian, which commend it strongly to all Ameri- 


can business men. 


Net, $2.00 





POSTACE EXTRA. ORDER 


or rou sooxssure on E. P. DUTTON & COMPA 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Slovak forces in Siberia interests him more than 
the varying fortunes of the Kolchak government, of 
which he seems to know more than he tells. He 
has picked out features—news stories—and loosely 
gathered them into a reminiscent volume which 
must be very interesting to his friends. 


Mopern Japan. By Amos S, and Susane 
W. Hershey. 382 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. 


The impression which one gets from reading this 
book, which is like a searchlight upon economic 
conditions and many varied problems of life. in 
Nippon, is that the Japanese are likely to die of stlf 
conceit. Of this commodity, islanders have the 
reputation, even to a proverb, of possessing an over- 
plus. [It is true that in all books on Japan, there 
is an indefinable something that differentiates them 
as written either by long residents or visitors.  Pro- 
fessor’ Hershey, however, having written on the 
diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese war, pierces below 
the surface of things, and the woman’s eyes see 
reality, as. well as romance. At Europe, in Korea, 
as well as at home, Japan is on trial before the world 
and this study, in white light, will help the judicial 
reader to appraise rightly the civilization that claims 
equality with that of the leading nations. It may 
be that standards of living, moral and economic, 
may furnish better data for judgment than what 
tourists seek for their amusement. One gets the 
impression that the old plan of invoking the “em- 


peror,” as a panacea is rapidly becoming impotent . 


if not obsolescent. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE WorLD 
War. By Frederick A. Ogg and Charles A. 
Beard. 603 pages. Macmillan. 


With the collaboration of Professor Ogg and 
Mr. Beard in their new book, National Govern- 
ments and the World War, we have another 
announcement that America and the rest of the 
world are no longer political strangers; and that 
an appreciation of American political institutions 
is dependent upon an understanding of the organ- 
ization of governments other than our own. In 
the present work the union of effort, as far as it 
goes, is a happy one; for both author view the 
world of politics and government through essen- 
tially American lenses. The result of their efforts 
is a text book not long enough to become unpopu- 
lar, but far too short to be a complete survey of the 
subject. While Professor Ogg's exposition of the 
development of constitutions and of the govern- 
ments in some of the larger states engaged in the 
war may explain, in part, the haggling of the peace 
delegates; and Mr. Beard’s elucidation of the 
changes in government organization in America may 
help us to restrain our impatience and withhold 
our judgment on the work of the Peace Confer- 
ence, neither of them brings forward any sugges- 


tions for the solution of the particular problems 
facing the various governments of the world, 
Moreover, Professor Ogg, in his division of the 
work, has limited his exposition to the governments 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Great Britain and her colonies. Why 
Russia was omitted is inconceivable, unless Mr, 
Ogg would have us believe that his treatment of 
one autocratic government sufficed for the pur- 
poses of the book. If this was his viewpoint, the 
omission becomes inexcusable, as the book is essen- 
tially a text book, and the date of publication is 
1919. The authors could have performed a more 
satisfactory service for students of politics and gov- 
ernment by bringing out new editions of their pre- 
vious works and embodying therein all the recent 
developments in experimental government. With 
such a plan, their work could have withstood the 
charge of superficiality. 


THe Mastery oF THE Far East: The 
Story of Korea and Japan’s Rise to Supremacy 
in the Far East. By Arthur Judson Brown. 
671 pages. Scribner. 


The characteristic note in this illuminating 
volume is sympathy—with judicial impartiality. 
An orthodox Presbyterian missionary secretary, who 
is a stalwart in his belief of propaganda of the fun- 
damentals of the Christian faith, talks about Con- 
fucianists, Shintoists, and Buddhists, as if they were 
men and brothers. Like the Revised Version, he 
leaves out the word “heathen” and uses the term 
“ nations.” Two visits in recent years sufficed for 
his impressions, but for a quarter of a century he 
has disciplined himself to hear all sides and be a 
judge of diverse opinions and claims. 

Though in the language of old archery, he “ claps 
the clout,” in striking the exact moment for news 
value, when Korea is in a state of uprising, this 
book is the result of long preparation, and without 
any sign of haste. In his view, Korea is the strategic 
point in the Far East. He is a compiler in describing 
history of people and civilization of the ancient 
peninsula, now a province of Japan—and her Ire- 
land. The Japanese may conquer these unarmed 
people by force, but they can never bind the Korean 
intellect. Concerning battles between the pen and 
the sword, history has but one answer. Part Two 
outlines the history for possession: China and Rus 
sia being the other two powers besides Japan that 
coveted Naboth’s vineyard. In Part Three the 
horrors of Japanese imperialism—real, biting, 
poisonous—are consciously, or otherwise, shown. 
In Part Four, discussing the place and potency of 
Christian Missions in the Far East, the author is 
at his best. He has a statesmanlike grasp of the 
whole situation. Yet on the whole, he justi- 
fies the Japanese, and this without a trace of 
partisanship. With them rests the mastery of 
the Far East. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


WwHar benefit will the long evenings of winter bring to 


your 


Investing in an ABINGDON PRESS book 


each week will give you pleasure or instruction—often 
both. For the price of a single ticket to a good show you 
secure hours of good reading. You may renew acquaint- 
ance with a book at any time in the future—you own it. 


Write today for an ABINGDON PRESS catalog—the 


books are on sale near you. 


SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 
Social Evolution and the Development of Religion 
By Car_ K. MAHONEY 
Introduction by W. J. THOMPSON 


Preachers must, of course, shake hands and smile 
and raise Conference apportionments and more. 
The crying need, however—loud enough to split 
the dome of heaven—is for preachers to know the 
great things of the Kingdom; life, man and God 
in terms of to-day. Then to practice their beliefs 
in their lives and translate them into deeds of so- 
ciety, that both they and society may be served. 
This book learnedly, clearly, and truthfully sets 
forth basic principles. He who understands, ac- 
cepts, and proceeds upon them will impart a 
larger knowledge of the world that is above him, 
and make effective strokes in transforming the 
world around him into one whose governments 
are righteous, whose industries are just, and 
whose social order is Christlike. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 postpaid. 


BOLSHEVISM AND SOCIAL REVOLT 
By Daniet DorcuesTeR, JR. 


A keen analysis and just appraisal of the social 
uprisings of to-day. Clear, concise, discriminat- 
ing and constructive, this little book will be of 
great value to all who would understand the 
danger and the value of modern social movements. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, 75 cents postpaid. 


DAYBREAK EVERYWHERE 
By CHARLEs Epwarp LocKE 


The war has developed two distinct types of 
thinkers and writers—the doleful and hopeful. 
Dr. Locke belongs to the latter. He is incorrigi- 
bly and incurably optimistic. Daybreak Every- 
where is a volume of hope and cheer. Out of 
the ruins of old civilizations and ideals the author 
sees rising the ideals and civilizations of a new 
and better day. 


12me. Cloth. Net, $1.25 postpaid. 
GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL 
The Tragedy of Academic Materialism 


By ALexanper W. CRAWFoRD 


The war is over. On with the war! \Many 
of the world’s achievements have already been 
sacrificed to the moloch of Kultur and its per- 
fidious offspring, and the end is not yet. The 


‘military victory of the Allies has ended one phase 


of the World War, but the complete intellectual 
and moral victory is yet to be won. The menace 
of materialism, with its denial of morality and its 
worship of brute force, still hangs over the world 
and threatens its higher life. The task of the 
next generation is to uproot this cult of materialism 
that has insinuated itself.into so many channels of 
national activity. 


12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 postpaid. 
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Tue Brrrish in Capri, 1806-1808. By Sir 
Lees Knowles. 330 pages. Lane. 


The historian owes at least a word of thanks to 
anyone who will go to the trouble and expense of 
putting into print anything in the nature of his- 
torical material which is not otherwise readily 
accessible. So much is due to Sir Lees Knowles 
for this collection throwing light upon the occupa- 
tion of Capri by the British during the wars against 
Napoleon. It is true that his collection does not 
even pretend to be exhaustive. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that in the midst of a world war 
he should have undertaken to exploit the state 
archives in London or in Paris. At any rate he 
has not done so, though he does include one val- 
uable anonymous journal of the British attack 
upon Capri in 1806 from a manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum. For the most part he has contented 
himself with material already in print without 
much attempt to deal with it in a critical spirit. 
In the case of the anonymous journal for instance, 
he takes no pains either to discover its author o1 
to test its accuracy. Still if anyone is curious to 
know about the details of a tenth-rate military 
operation of ephemeral significance Sir Lees 
Knowles has furnished much excellent matter to 
that end. 


Tue Pioneers or THE O_p SoutH. By Mary 

Johnston. 251 pages. Yale University Press. 

The name of Mary Johnston on the title page 
of this fifth volume of The Chronicles of America 
Series, is the guaranty of a very readable book; but 
any criticism that goes beyond the manner in which 
the story is told must note grave deficiencies in the 
work as a piece of historical writing. Miss John- 
ston, after the manner of the novelist, selects her 
material, expands or contracts her narrative, retains 
or dismisses her characters with the artist’s preoc- 
cupation with vividness and plot, rather than with 
the historian’s devotion to the search for adequate 
causes in an apparently unmotivated continuity of 
events. Incidents which give a large opportunity 
for the dramatic use of personalities like John Smith, 
Somers, Bacon, Spottwood, the author dwells on at 
length, while she neglects the political and social 
conditions in England out of which the emigration 
grew as well as the political and economic institu- 
tions which the settlers built up in their new home. 
One can see no trace of Bruce or Beer or Osgood in 
Miss Johnston’s work. A book need not be dull to be 
scholarly, but certainly, more than cleverness of 
narrative is needed to redeem a book from the re- 
proach of superficiality. 

The editor comes gallantly to his author’s rescue, 
now and then, with a footnote interpreting her in- 
difference to scientific scholarship as the reluctance 
of mind delicately poised between conflicting 
theories to commit itself. He also supplies a brief 
appendix on the Navigation Laws, which the author 


—— 


neglects. This shoring up of the narrative with 
critical timber is a poor witness to the solidity of its 
foundation. - In addition to this the work is 

proportioned. Although it is supposed to cover 
the history of all the Southern colonies from their 
foundation down to the middle of the 18th century, 
it is practically a history of Virginia under the 
Stuart Kings. Maryland has less than forty of the 
two hundred and fifty-one pages, and the Carolinas 
and Georgia are dismissed with the meager chap- 
ters of thirteen and twelve pages respectively, ad 
finem. The author dwells so long on the pic. 
turesque incidents in the colonial history of Virginia 
that she often has to dispose of considerable periods 
of time and events of great importance in a few 
ejaculatory sentences that sound like stage directions, 


Tue Leacue or Nations: THE Principie 
AND THE Practice. Edited by Stephen Pierce 
Duggan. 370 pages. Atlantic Monthly Press; 
Boston. 


The Covenant of the League of Nations is dis- 
cussed from every conceivable angle in this sym- 
posium of expert opinion. The historical back- 
ground of the idea is set forth by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes; Joseph H. Cotton and Dwight W. Morrow 
describe the various instances of international co- 
operation during the war; past experiments in in- 
ternational administration -are outlined by Francis 
B. Sayre; and Glenn Frank discusses the economic 
implications of the League. Freedom of the seas, 
disarmament, the international protection of labor, 
the Monroe Doctrine, all the controversial issues 
which have been raised in connection with the 
Covenant are treated in considerable detail. On the 
whole, the various collaborators agree pretty closely 
in their conclusions. They believe that, while no 
power is willing to surrender any traditional. attri- 
butes of sovereignty to a superstate, the time has 
come when effective international control can be 
exercised over war and the causes which lead to war. 
So far as the Covenant itself is concerned they admit 
that it is not ideal, but plead that it is the only 
alternative to the state of international anarchy 
which was primarily responsible for the war. They 
lay stress upon its provisions for arbitration and for 
the compulsory publication of treaties, \They con- 
tend that these stipulations will do much to elimi- 
nate secret diplomacy and to prevent wars from 
springing up in the heat of the moment. They make 
out a reasonably strong and plausible case for the 
League as against the old system with its inevitable 
accompaniment of aggressive nationalism and crush- 
ing competitive armaments. However, there are 
certain stubborn and unmistakable facts which tend 
to invalidate many of the theoretical conclusions 
the book. In the first place, the political sins of 
the Peacy Treaty, as expressed in the decisions t 
garding the Saar, West Prussia, the Tyrol, German 
Bohemia, and Shantung, constitute a grave objection 
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Shall the “‘Open Door” of China be kept open? 


To-day—the focus of the world’s 


Is it the sudden flare of a day? 


Behind Shantung is the great big question of 
policy in Asia. 
tung unless you understand what is’ back of it. 
You may read the facts, China’s indictment of 
Japan, Japan’s defense and the philosophy back 
of these things interpreted by experts in the 
September issue of 


You cannot understand Shan- 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


This magazine is the authority for information on Eastern questions. It will give you 
a cogent background for understanding the Eastern problems which will flame into big 
newspaper headlines apparently without cause. 


ASIA, richly illustrated, is the only general 
magazine published in the United States treating 
exclusively of Oriental matters. 

Popular opinion is for a League of Nations as a 
step forward in settling international quarrels. 
ASIA is for the League of Nations as a profound 
advance in civilization. 

But—there is one tremendous new obligation 
the League of Nations puts upon the American 
people and that is that we who have been un- 
trammelled by the centuries of outworn tradi- 
tion that have held Europe back, must see that 
the League is not made merely a cloak for the 
same old unscrupulous diplomacy which was 
the very root of war. 


Only can America do this if you, the maker of 
American public opinion, inform yourself about 
the great Orient which is the hotbed of interna- 
tional trouble in the future. China’s affairs are 
our affairs—Japan’s interests affect our interests 
—Near Eastern matters have become our respon- 
sibility. No longer can we stand aloof. 


ASIA brings the Orient to you. Not dry-as 
dust discussion, but through vivid articles con- 
tributed by authorities telling the story of funda- 
mental international currents, in personal inti- 
mate style, illustrated with remarkable photo- 
graphs and reproductions of paintings. Each 
issue contains an average of ten articles and is 
profusely illustrated with from fifty to sixty re- 
productions. 


Special Introductory Offer — Five Months for $1.00 
Five Months’ Tour of the Orient 


To show you the richness and wonder of the 
Orient as disclosed in the pages of ASIA, we make 
this special offer. ASIA sells for 35 cents per 
copy. Through Associate Membership in The 
American Asiatic Association, the cost is $3.00 per 
year, a saving of $1.20. Through this special offer 
you will receive five current issues commencing 
with the September number. This is a big double 
umber containing, besides the regular features, 
& seventy-page section devoted to a discussion, by 
experts, on every phase of the Shantung question. 


Send me the next five issues of ASIA beginning with 
September. I enclose $1.00. (Canadian $1.25, For- 
eign $1.40) 
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Yesterday, just one of a million of places in 
this world! 
attention and the stumbling block for the League 
of Nations-_as it stands. 
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to an institution which, in its present form, seems 
designed to uphold a rigid status quo. Moreover 
the course of recent events in Hungary demonstrates 
quite clearly that the League, at the present time, 
is quite incapable even of preserving the status quo, 
against the aggressive designs of a small state which 
is not easily blockaded and which enjoyes the secret 
sympathy of one or more of the great powers. The 
collaborators of Dr. Duggan’s book have given an 
excellent exposition of the machinery of the League 
of Nations. They have suggested a number of 
poss:ble improvements in this machinerv. But it 
should always be remembered that the best con- 
ceivable machinery for international cooperation and 
conciliation will never function effectively unless 
the strong nations which are chiefly responsible for 
its operation are willing to apply it honestly and 
fearlessly, regardless of their own special selfish 
interests. 


CIVILIZATION. 
pages. Doran. 


There is a very definite effect attained in these 
short stories—an effect derived from the rigorous 
exclusion of all non-essentials and from an undeviat- 
ing fidelity to mood. Miss La Motte understands 
the value of tone, and these brief tales—some of 
them scarcely more than sketches—have a simplicity 
of style that is so adroit as to conceal the art which 
makes it possible. Her pen weaves pictures which 
have the grace of a single bud in a vase; there is 
proportion rather than profusion. In her handling 
of words, she has an odd knack of doubling back 
over significant sentences, repeating them with but 
the slightest variation and yet with no sense of mere 
monotony. She is sparing of quotation marks, and 
the descriptive and narrative passages are seldom 
broken by dialogue. The material of these tales is 
chiefly the physical and spiritual contacts of the 
white man with the older, elemental civilization of 
the East. Through her ability to suggest more than 
she puts into words, she is enabled to compress what 
might easily assume of the dimensions of a long story 
into the limits of a sketch. Miss La Motte is intent 
upon those subtle transformations of character and 
those inner revolts which sprang from the interming- 
ling of antagonistic races, and her skill in impres- 
sionistic narrative gives these tales a significance 
— lifts them above the rut of contemporary short 

ction. 


By Ellen N. La Motte. 267 


Tue Next Strep in Reticion: An Essay 
Towards the Coming Renaissance. By Roy 
Wood Sellars. 228 pages. Macmillan. 


“The center of gravity of religion has been 
openly changing for some time now from super- 
naturalism to what may best be called humanistic 
naturalism.” Dr. Sellars traces, in a flowing con- 


ciliatory style, the past and present of this process: 





——— 


finds the origins of supernaturalism in the impoteng 
of primitive man—nature being worshiped wher 
she cannot be controlled ; and attributes the decay of 
supernaturalism to the development of man’s knowl 
edge and power. Nature is like any other feminine 
—not worshiped once she has been known. Along 
with this theological débacle has gone a domestica. 
tion of ideals: Heaven has become Utopia, to be 
sought no longer by prayers to God but by tele. 
grams to the President. Religion is to mean devo 
tion to goodness, beauty, truth; “ selfish luxury will 
be scorned, property subordinated to welfare, eco- 
nomic fear lessened to the utmost, knowledge unen- 
viously exalted, and art called into service.” This 
capacity of man to feel devotion is the noble element 
in the beast; for nourishing it religion may some 
day have her crimes forgotten. Morality alone— 
the restriction of self-seeking within social bounds—~ 
will not suffice; it must be touched with devotion. 
Religion is morality on fire; “ leyalty to the values 
of life.” All this is well said, and almost too good 
to be true, coming out of a university. Perhaps 
men will continue to base their religious beliefs on 
desire rather than on fact; perhaps our fitful flicker- 
ing will still reach out for immortality, and 
will find some “ new thought” in which to escape 
the cut and glare of truth. At all events it is a 
pleasant discussion—a cheering relief from free 
trade with high tariffs, open diplomacy behind 
closed doors, and Peace Conferences without peace. 


A Year IN THE Navy. By Joseph Husband. 
180 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 


This is a description of a wonderful Platonic 
navy, administered by guardians and philosophers. 
It will seem to most late members of that establish- 
ment like News from Nowhere. Some particular 
ship or station, one some particular day, might, God 
willing, function like the Great Lakes Station that 
the author has selectivély described with painstaking 
cheerfulness. But such days and such stations afe 
still few and far between. Sick Bays where an a 
plication to be put on the Binnacle List is not 
prehended as a crime, ship’s cooks whose meals ate 
invariably “ distinctly good,” and petty officers that 
delight only in harmless bullying—shades of New- 
port! where do these exist? Life in the navy under 
the terms of the new two-year enlistment is in 
main good enough for a youth not to be depicted 3 
a miraculous practise of the perfections. On the sea 
one encounters foul weather as well as fair, and the 
navy itself has the quality of its native element. 
boy of spirit can face both extremes without 
ing: what makes his cruise difficult is the doldrums. 
Why not tell something of the seamier side of nav 
life, a side which lingers in the new navy, and 
dominated the old? Happy the recruit who leams 
on his first hitch that that hardships, brutalities, and 
disappointments are godsends, to the extent that they 
take the edge of monotony. 
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These two famous period- 
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ments to each other. You 
need them both. 
THE NATION is the most 


reliable news agency in the 
country. It is the leader of 
liberal thought. 


THE DIAL, devoted toa 
criticism of current litera- 
ture and an analysis and ap- 
praisal of current industrial, 
social and _ international 
problems. 


After January 1, 1920, the Subscription Price of 
The Nation will be $5.00, and of The Dial, $4.00 
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152 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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The Listener’s 
Guide to Music 


With a Concert-goer’s Glossary 
By Percy A. SCHOLES 


This is a book for every one interested in 
music. It is designed to provide the listener 
to any form of instrumental music with such 
information as to its character and purpose 
as will enable him to better understand, en- 
joy and appreciate it. The Concert-goer’s 
glossary includes all the terms used in a col- 
lection of over a thousand programmes. 


NET $2.00 
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Books of the Fortnight 


The Remaking of a Mind, by Henry de Man (289 
pages; Scribner), recapitulates the issues that the 
younger generation has left behind and endeavors 
to eyaluate the current movements for world recon- 
struction with the aid of the light furnished by the 
war. The author is a young Belgian who partici- 
pated equally in the labor struggle and the war 
struggle, and who is qualified by study and resi- 
dence in half a dozen countries to present the views 
of the International Man. Review later. 


Addresses in America: 1919, by John Galsworthy (109 
pages; Scribner), is a fragmentary collection of the 
author’s thoughts which hardly does justice to him 
as an essayist. One finds in Mr. Galsworthy’s plea 
for certain social advances a curious lack of pro- 
portion which permits him to couple the abolition of 
smoke with the reduction of working hours and the 
rescue of educational forces from the grip of vested 
interests. 


Russia’s Ruin, by E. H. Wilcox (316 pages; Scribner), 
repeats well-known, old facts about Russia, presented 
to the reader in a rather one-sided manner. The 
author has been an observer of Russia for several 
years and has assimilated the political mind of the 
“moderate rights,” who in the forces of revolution 
were driven almost to extreme right wing. The Russian 
Revolution is not explained by this book. It illustrates 
rather the psychology of those groups who have lost 
their influence, and portrays that ideology which takes 
refuge in moribund principles. 


The Far East Unveiled, by Frederic Coleman (304 pages; 
Houghton Mifflin), is “an inner history of events in 
Japan and China in the year 1916”; as such it 
may serve as an introduction to the study of an 
Oriental relationship that becomes each day of more 
interest to America. 


Standing By, by Robert Keable (271 pages; Dutton), 
is made up, so the sub-title says, of “ war-time refiec- 
tions in France and Flanders”; examination shows 
that these reflections are caught up in a murky mir- 
ror where one would be content enough to leave them. 


Select Cases Before the King’s Council, edited by I. 8S. 
Leadam and J. F. Baldwin (156 pages; Harvard 
University Press), is Vol. XXXVI of the Selden So- 
ciety’s Publications, devoted to reprints of significant 
source cases in early English law. 


The Sober World, by Randolph Wellford Smith (291 
pages; Marshall Jones), is an altogether timely, quite 
readable, and undeniably entertaining recital of the 
march toward prohibition. The writer blames na- 
tional unpreparedness on Congressional drinking, 
asserts that Bolshevism had its birth in the saloon, 
and declares that at times “drink has nearly eaten 
away the very heart of the British Empire.” His 
indictment is couched in such lurid terms that the 
Rev. Billy Sunday could use it verbatim. Drink is 
dead, and Mr. Smith heaps abuse on its grave. 


Christian Americanization, by Charles Alvin Brooks 
(162 pages; Missionary Education Movement, New 
York), discusses the problem of Americanization in 
terms of militant Christianity. The author defines 
Americanization as the achievement of national unity 
for world service upon the plane of our highest 
ideals; but he fails to see the danger of this terri- 
torial unity, fostered chiefly for military purposes, 
to those world-wide cooperations which all men of 

good will must work to promote. 





Thrift and Conservation: How to Teach It, by 
Henry Chamberlain and James Franklin Chamberlaig 
(272 pages; Lippincott, Philadelphia), essays to pro. 
vide the teacher with suggestions and data on the 
subject of national and personal economy. A bibl 
ography at the end of some of the more i 
chapters repairs to some extent the sketchiness of the 
authors’ treatment. 


Daniel De Leon: The Man and His Work, A Symposium 
(186 pages; National Executive Committee, Socialist 
Labor Party), recounts the career of this extraordi- 
narily interesting man from the time that he left his 
lectureship in International Law at Columbia th 
the period that led to his final recognition by Lenin 
as the greatest mind devoted to Socialism since Marz, 
De Leon awakened intense animosity and intense ad- 
miration, and the present work has the partisan bias 
of his colleagues and intimates. 


The Years of the Shadow, by Katharine Tynan (343 
pages; Houghton Mifflin), gives the recent literary 
and political gossip of North Ireland with the inimi- 
table brilliance of a clever Irish woman. The chap- 
ters having to do with the Rebellion are especially 
noteworthy. Review later. 


Contact with the Other World: The Latest Evidence as 
to Communication with the Dead, by James H. Hyslop 
(493 pages, illustrated; Century), summarizes recent 
data having to do with psychic research. Of value 
to those who require something other than emotional 
excitement in considering the problem of spirit 
communication. 


The Hill of Vision, by Frederick Bligh (134 pages; 
Marshall Jones), possesses exceptional interest 
those seeking a symbolic content for the war just 
closed. The volume consists of prophesies and inter- 
pretations obtained by means of automatic writing 
through the same agency as those recorded in The 
Gate of Remembrance, which led to the discovery 
of the Chapel of King Edgar at Glastonbury. There 
is an introduction by Ralph Adams Cram. 


How the Bible Grew, by Frank G. Lewis (224 pages; 
University of Chicago Press), popularizes and dig- 
nifies a cultural study of the Bible as literature m 
tracing the story of its growth from sources em 
within the book itself. He traces it out as on 
might explore a river—from its full, broad stream 
back and back till the brooks and springs differentiate 
themselves. He really succeeds in putting into @ 
simple style the romance of the development of the 
Bible from the Song of Deborah to the 
Revised Version. This book will ably contribute 
its part to the colossal modern task of dissipating the 
unreal atmosphere which has made difficult a sem 
sible view of the book of books. . 


‘ 
The Bengali Book of English Verse, selected by Ther 
dore Douglas Dunn (119 pages; Longmans, Greet 
contains poems in English by seventeen Bet 
writers, a foreword by Tagore, and the editor’s inte 
duction, which seems to offer the collection as @ 
evidence of the success of English education in 
If that was his purpose, he should have spared 
pains, for the verses representing a century of 
are merely exercises, more or less crude, in outwor® 
Western modes. The two or three exceptions 
have an authentic charm are the work of poets whe 
were educated in Western capitals. 
Verses Wise and Otherwise, by M. Nightingale (a 
pages; Longmans, Green), is a slender 
chiefly of nature poems. Simple themes are 
treated; there are ‘no lofty flights. 
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LEO TOLSTOY’S 


The Pathway of Life 


(ia Two Volumes). Translated by Archibald J. Wolfe 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” is Tolstoy's posthu- 
mous message to a war-torn sufferi world. It is 
the Gospel of right living and right thinking and offers 
the great philosopher’s panacea against world wars 
and misery, helping mankind to eradicate all those 
false feelings, desires and doctrines, personal, social, 
g@onomic and religious, which are responsible for the 
present plight of humanity. Price $2.00 each volume. 


International Book Publishing Co., 
5 Beekman Street, New York 
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LABOR TEMPLE 


Fourteenth Street and Second Avenue 


announces two lecture-courses by 


Dr. Will Durant 
Author of “Philosophy and the Social Problem” 


I. “A Synthesis of Modern European History.” 
An essay in synthetic history; that is, the 
presentation of a period in its total. and 
simultaneous activity—economic, political, 
literary, scientific, philosophical and reli- 
gious. Forty lectures, Sundays at 5 p.m., 
beginning Sept. 7. 


II. “Principles of Social Reconstruction.” An 
attempt to meet with specific answers, and 
with regard to the several elements in our 
social problem, the following questions: 
(1) What is the ideal goal? (2) What 
are the limitations—of human nature and 
of physical resources? (3) What concrete 
measures may be taken to approach the de- 
sired condition? Forty lectures, Wed- 
nesdays at 8.15 p.m. beginning Sept. 10. 


Open discussion. Voluntary offering at the door 
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Letters to Teachers 
B 
Hartley B. some 


Pres. Elect of the American Philosophical Society 
Cloth, $1.25 


A collection of papers of the hour addressed to 
all who realize the importance of a critical re- 
construction of public education in America. 


The Open Court Publishing Company 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











WARNING TO DIAL READERS 


We are compelled to warn our readers against 
activities of fraudulent agents who have 
lately collected subscriptions without forwarding 
to us. 
We will deem it a favor if any reader ap- 
hed for money in our name will send us a 
ion of the person. 
Subscriptions should be sent direct, or through 
® accredited agent or agency known to the 
subscriber. 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
182 West 13th Street New York City 
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A List of Eighty-seven Poets (15 pages; Syracuse Pub- 
lic Library, N. Y.), collects bibliographical data and 
snips samples from the works of a list of American 
poets whose verses have appeared between 1900 and 
1919. The catalogue is so far an improvement over 
that of the Poetry Society that Lowell, Oppenheim, 
Neihardt, Masters are represented—but Aiken is in- 
explicably absent. 


Old Masters and New, by Robert Lynd (249 pages; 
Scribner), does for this young Englishman’s contem- 
poraries and ancestors what Hazlitt’s essays did a 
century ago, and in a manner whose likeness does 
not carry with it the stigma of inferiority. Review 
later. 


Percolator Papers, by Ellwood Hendrick (259 pages; 
Harper), is a collection of scholarly, benedictory es- 
says on various themes, reprints from magazines and 
from the official bulletin of the Chemists’ Club. Mr. 
Hendrick sees life amiably, tranquilly; his pen be- 
tokens a mind as neat—and as untrammeled—as a 


clipped hedge. 


The Moon and Sixpence, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(314 pages; Doran), is probably the most importanf 
novel of recent years. It is the story of a man in 
whom the artistic impulse quickened at middle age, 
sweeping him into the chaos of creative realization 
and personal oblivion. The story is told with acrid 
beauty and satiric penetration into the remoter re- 
gions of human consciousness. Review later. 


The Pale Horse, by “Ropshin” (B. V. Savinkov; 130 
pages; Knopf), gives the author of What Never 
Happened the opportunity to “liquidate” his faith 
in the creative energy of the revolutionary democ- 
racy. Review later. 


Mare Nostrum, by Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez (518 pages; 
Dutton), a companion volume to The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, and better known in Europe, em- 
ploys the Mediterranean, with its rich Latin asso- 
ciations, as background for the contemporary war 
plot. Review later. 


Mummery, by Gilbert Cannan (280 pages; Doran), will 
disappoint readers familiar with the author’s earlier 
work. This is a story of personal relationships be- 
tween an artist (Gordon Craig?) and his actress 
wife. Determined to catch the romantic atmosphere 
of “Bohemia,” Mr. Cannan introduces all the busi- 
ness of the theater, London attics, book-shops, and 
studios. He fails to catch the spontaneous mood of 
Soho, quite as he fails to penetrate the psychology 
of personal relationships. The story just misses 
throughout. 


The Street of Adventure, by Philip Gibbs (437 pages; 
Dutton), brings. to the American reader a novel 
which has. long been the modern English classic of 
Fleet Street. It is an essentially human story written 
with the clear vision and power which placed the 
author far ahead of all other war correspondents. 


Reszanov, by Gertrude Atherton (254 pages; Boni & 
Liveright), published in 1906 and a recent addition 
to The Modern Library, reminds us that Mrs. Ather- 
ton has not yet given up the literature that this 
charming, though somewhat amateurish, “historical 

idyll” seemed to promise so strongly; in fact, that 

its effect is even now visible beneath the enthusiastic 
assurance of William Marion Reedy’s introduction 
to this reprint. 


— 


Heritage, by V. Sackville West (320 pages; Doran), isg 
promising novel by a new author who handles 4 
complex problem in a vital way. There is atmo 
phere as well as action, and although at times Mr 
West sees his subject through slightly 
lenses, he has fashioned an interesting study. 


The Promises of Alice, by Margaret Deland (131 pages: 
Harper), is a parsonic romance, in which the cha. 
acters are more orthodox than real. 


The Girl in the Mirror, by Elizabeth Jordan (297 pages: 
Century), is very light fiction in which the author 
takes up some of the plot strands which she 
in Wings of Youth. There is mystery in it, but myp 
tery of the purely artificial, staged sort, patterned 
upon Seven Keys to Baldpate. 


The Lady of the Crossing, by Frederick Niven (317 
pages; Doran), is a western novel without 
In Chapter I of Part III, the author calls it a “ sunny. 
book,” and the fact that he is aware of it isa 
sufficient characterization of the contents. 


Silver and Gold, by Dane Coolidge (260 pages; Dut 
ton), is a western novel which steers a careful course 
over a tried channel. It concerns itself with love, 
villainy, and the fulfillment of a prophecy—three 
elements adroitly blended, and made to serve as the 
groundwork for considerable action. 


The Branding Iron, by Katharine Newlin Burt (310 
pages; Houghton Mifflin), is a romance 
with action and elementary passion—a story quite as 
engagingly incredible as it is undeniably entertain- 
ing. It is written with skill, and with a quickening 
vigor that grips the attention. Perhaps the most 
deadly criticism which can be aimed at it is em 
bodied in Rex Beach’s endorsement on the jacket, 
when he says that it will make a great movie. 


When the World Shook, by H. Rider Haggard (#7 
pages, Longmans, Green), has for its locus in quo 
an uncharted South Sea island, under the spell of 
whose mystery the survivors of a shipwreck are har 
ried through a series of fantastic experiences to the 
climactic discovery of the incarnation of the recently 
lost wife of one of them in @ native girl. This 
latest product of .a prolific pen has a consci 


consistency. 


Mr. Standfast, by John Buchan (374 pages; Doran), 
brings once more on the stage Dick Hannay and Peter 
Pienaar, of Greenmantle and of The Thirty-nine 
Steps. A war novel, it leads the reader through #7 
adventures in England to the battlefields of Franee, 
where (on the last page) Peter dies, and receives # 
Bunyan epitaph. 


After Thirty, by Julian Street (273 pages; Century), s 
adroit philandering fiction, not to be taken seriou 
Even the most agile churning of skimmed emotiomt 
becomes tiresome, if one is really looking for butte 


Burned Bridges, by Bertrand W. Sinclair (308 pee 
Little, Brown), opens in the Canadian Northwest 
shifts to the coast. The author is rather more ce 
tain in his geography than in his psychology. 


The Owner of the Lazy D, by William Patterson Whitt 
(324 pages; Little, Brown), is a Western tale in 
which a “not too distant” rifle cracks in the 
paragraph, and thereby sets the example for all 


suing thrills. 
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224 THE DIAL 


Workers for the World State 


The great war of armies has ended. But the greater 
struggle for freedom of thought and expression has only 

































begun. | 
Men of good will in every country are gathering for | __. 
the battle for a great ideal. VOL. 
But that the objective may be gained, it is imperative | 
that there be concerted action. 
Defective understanding of the problems. of one a 
brigade by another will retard the advance. Cv 
The intelligence, and, above all, the liaison system] 7; 
must be as nearly perfect as possible. » 
Tu 
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WEEKLY EDITION Wi 
‘THE Guardian is the newspaper that It is the newspaper known throughout My 
reflects the purposes of the ad- the world as being authoritative with the Cas 
vanced thinkers of Europe. authority of independence. Con 
The Weekly adequately interprets to It is controlled by no faction; it is pro- N 
American liberals the plans for making gressive, but is committed to no race, r 
these purposes effective. creed, or clique. 
It furnishes the accurate information It will draw into closer communion 
required by Americans concerning new men of vision on both sides of the 






standards of adjustment abroad. Atlantic. © 








To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, Dept. D, 154 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. em 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be = 
mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the current issue. a : | 
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Specimen copies of the Manchester Guardian Weekly eter eee n wee weeewena nara seeee eens eee eeeeee 
will be gladly sent to you or your friends, post free 
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